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AS TALKED IN THE 
SANCTUM. 








AM sixty-four to-day, 
boys,’’ said the Par- | 
son. Then he drew himself | 
up su there was but the faintest suspicion of a stoop 
in his broad shoulders and awaited our congratulations. 
The crown of his hat just cleared the lintel of the Sanctum 
door. Strength and bodily confidence pervaded his person 
and the flush of health and exercise glowed in his clean 
shaven face. His hair was white, but his eye was as 
bright and alert as a schoolboy’s. Not until he gave the military salute did 
we recollect the ugly saber cut concealed beneath his immaculate shirt bosom. 
We always referred to it as the Sanctum’s ‘“‘ V.C.’’ The Parson, however, was 
prouder of the fact that his four years at the front had left no cause, in his own estima- 
tion, that would call for a pension, than that he had brought this glory to the 
Sanctum. There was a grain of vanity in the good man’s consciousness of perfect 
health and unimpaired vitality that we were secretly proud of, although the Con- 
tributor never failed to remark solicitously on occasions, ‘‘1 wish you could have 
seen the Parson in such and such a year — healthy — you would n’t know he was 
the same man.”’ 

Then we would all look sympathetically towards the ‘‘ invalid’’ and mourn that 

we could not have known him in his prime. 

The Parson was a sturdy shepherd, both mentally and physically, and had it ever 
come to the point of hoiding his aristocratic flock together by sheer force of muscle he 
would have been equal to the trial. It would have taken a strong sheep indeed to 
twist out of his powerful hands. 

The Parson believes that no man is so busy or driven that he cannot afford an 
hour a day to physical drill ; that that much time given to Indian clubs, dumbbells, 
or to his own hobby — fencing —is invested at compound interest. It had not taken 
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him long to convert the Sanctum and turn it into a fencing class, but with the outside 
world, even with his own flock, he had not made the least impression. I have heard 
him preach and lecture again and again on the Gospel of Exercise — only to have 
his pleased audiences agree with him from first to last, without a thought of even 
giving his method a trial. We had only to mention that the Parson was looking well 
to start him off on this well built hobby. 

The Parson. ‘Looking well, am1? 1am sixty-four to-day, remember, and | 
can sleep and eat like a baby. I can chase a street car two. blocks without losing 
my breath and tramp from here to Menlo and back without an effort, or | can work 
in my study if necessary from six in the morning until twelve at night, and not feel 
it. Do you know why? Because | devote one hour of every day, save Sunday, of 
my life to good hard exercise. | bring ever muscle of my body and brain into 
action and for the time being | forget my trials, my business, my work, in a grand 
salle d’armes. During that hour I had rather touché Professeur Ansot than pen the 
best sermon ever written. Or if it is a lesson instead of a bout, | am prouder of my 
self control as I stand before the dancing point of his foil than 1 am of the biggest 
marriage fee that I ever received. And then to stop before you are tired, dripping 
with perspiration, the blood bounding through your body, your muscles all quivering 
with excitement, and go out into the street with head up and shoulders thrown back, 
it is glorious! Tell me, cannot you do better work in the office or in the study after 
that! Look around among our friends,— hollow chests and stooping shoulders greet 
you everywhere. In the spring this one must have a tonic, in the fall that one must 
go to the country for rest. The one spends more money for medicine than I do for 
fencing lessons and the other more time in his one trip than I do with my hour a day 
the year round. What is the result on their part? Nothing. Why, four years ago 
the Editor got la grippe, he took a sea voyage and a hogshead of medicine. It went 
away for the summer, and returned the next winter. You all said he was going into 
a decline. | am not preaching, but you know the result. I got him down to Ansot’s 
and started him in fencing, an houra day. The grippe fled. Look at him now. 
He can do two men’s work. His two years’ fencing has made a man of him, although 
I confess he has n’t become much of a fencer.”’ 

| bowed and threw my glove at the reverend man’s patent leathers. 

‘* This generation is brought up wrong. No attention is paid to health. It has 
flaccid muscles and weak lungs. The American father imagines that the Indian club 
belongs to the specialty man on the variety stage and the fencing foil to the pages of 
Dumas’s novels. Consequently the American boy is sent to school to develop his 
brain and abuse his body. He studied trigonometry for discipline without knowing 
that there is more discipline in a parry and three times as much mathematics in a 
touché. The English know better. They walk and ride and exercise conscientiously, 
and they do not have the dyspepsia or insomnia. When I advise a business friend 
to take an hour a day for exercise he replies,-‘1 wish I could, but I have n’t 
time.’ Has n’t time! Mark my word, that man will be old at 40, wear out at 50, 
and die at 55. The ten or fifteen years that he will spend in his grave before | shall 
join him would have been plenty of time. Lookat the patent medicines in our stores. 
What country on earth has as many? Of them all,-which ones have we inherited 
from Greece or Rome or even France ? Do you think that there would be any sale 
for these concoctions of iron and cod liver oil, if it were fashionable for our young 
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ladies and gentlemen to walk and ride and fence. Bah! Not one per cent of them 
have strength enough to pick themselves up if they fall down, and none of them 
know the pleasure of being able to enjoy the good things of this world.’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘Not even the Parson’s sermons.”’ 

The Parson. ‘* Why, when I was abroad —’’ 

The Office Boy. ‘‘ There is a lady outside who wishes to know if you can use 
a poem on the California Poppy ?’’ 

The Reader. ‘‘ Tell the lady that the demand for poems on the California 
Poppy and Mount Shasta is weak to-day. We are running the Yosemite and the 
Golden Gate for a change.’’ 

The Parson. ‘‘ You may smile at my five weeks abroad, but it was a vigorous 
trip. 1 started with a party of thirty and by the time we arrived at the base of the 
Pyramids there were only nine left. We had tired the weaklings out. My physical 
training stood me in good stead. Three of the nine attempted the Great Pyramid, 
but only two of us succeeded. Do not you think that | was paid for my hour every 
morning by the view I got at its top and the proud consciousness that I had won 
where so many others had failed? There are many men, —yes, and women, — 
who claim that they have scaled the great Pyramid of Cheops. Collectively, | 
admire them, particularly the women ; individually, all but the athletes like myself 
must pardon me if I am politely skeptical. The ledges that | walked along between 
my Bedouins, the blocks of granite the height of a man, that I was dragged up over, 
and the corners and crevices | edged into, would put the walls of one of our cafons 
to shame. But the reward! | had waited until | was sixty, but it was mine at last. 
The Pyramids, the Sphinx, ‘staring right on, with calm, eternal eye,’ Heliopolis, 
the city of the sun,—the On of Genesis,— Cairo with its thousand domes and min- 
arets, the sacred Nile, the red desert of Lybia, where there is no shade save what 
the chameleon casts, the tombs of the Mamelukes, the Island of Roda, where the 
great law-giver was found, lay stretched below me like the panoramic map of the 
Sunday School room of my childhood. Away to the right was Goshen, the land +o 
which the silver-haired patriarch Jacob and his sons came. Farther, Ur of the 
Chaldees, from out of which Abraham journeyed in the time of famine. To the 
south, Ghizeh and Memphis, only a mass of scattered ruins to tell of their former 
greatness.”’ 

The Artist. ‘‘ Very pretty. Accept my humble congratulations and wishes for 
many happy returns of this day.” 

The Poet. ‘‘ And from me — 


A green old age, unconscious of decays, 
That proves the hero born in better days.”’ 


The Occasional Visitor. ‘1 shall take up fencing at once, if it will enable me to 


ascend the Great Pyramid when I am sixty and have breath enough left to see any 
thing but a dizzy whirl before my eyes.”’ 


HEN we fell to talking about fencing as an art, not strictly as a means of exer- 
cise. It is rather a remarkable thing that the theory of fencing has reached all 

but absolute perfection at this day when the art has become practically useless. 
Had D’Artagnan known how to use his rapier as Ansot of San Francisco or Senac 
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of New York, he would have had less difficulty with the bravos of his court. 
In fact Dumas, Ainsworth, Sir Walter Scott, and Stanley Weyman, in order that 
their heroes may be victors on all occasions, make them masters of the modern 
fencing school,—an anachronism as absurd as it is foolish. The duel of the days 
of ‘‘ Ivanhoe ’’ and ‘‘ The Three Musketeers ’’ was a question more of brute strength 
and agility than of skill or science. The duel with rapiers in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries was far from the graceful, picturesque performance that 
authors and artists would have us believe. The charming sword play that one 
usually sees in Hamlet is innocently ridiculous. It was learned by the modern actor 
of the fencing master of the day, and adapted to a play that was supposed to describe 
a Danish court in the Middle Ages. Hamlet might as well be in full evening 
dress and patent-leathers as to salute Laertes with the lunge, reversing of the 
point, saluting in carte and tierce, etc. Such fencing was not even perfected fifty 
years ago. The principles which are the ABC of sword-play today were absolutely 
unknown in the days of dueling and would have established the reputation of the 
courtier in the time of Louis XV. The history of the sword is a history of the evolu- 
tion of man. The rough, unskillful fighting of the Middle Ages, which has been so 
wrongfully idealized by author and artist, was wholly in keeping with the reign of 
brute force in social life as well as politics. The mighty arm and the mighty 
weapon went together, although the weakling of today could have silenced both. 
The mace or glaive and armor played an equal part with the sword, and the strongest 
won. With the Renaissance came the wild, frantic, and vicious reign of the rapier. 
Armor was laid aside and the cavalier strove to outwit his antagonist instead of 
beating him down. There were no parries or thrusts, only a mad whirl and exhibi- 
tion of agilty. The sword play corresponded to the 
manner and literature of the time — it lacked balance. 
With the introduction of fire-arms, the sword lost its 
importance and became an article of dress, and its use 
an accomplishment like dancing. Not till then did the 
swordsman discover that the sword became really 
dangerous, only when handled with the least expen- 
diture of strength and managed almost entirely by 
the wrist. Dueling is a thing of the past, and fencing 
is simply a pastime that combines the greatest amount 
of mental excitement with bodily exercise. It is 
unfortunate that the use of the foil became obsolete 
when dueling became a crime. It 
can be made a game of skill that 
delights the brain as well as tasks 

the muscles. 

The Office Boy. ‘‘Proof.’’ 
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DON ANTONIO CORONEL AND HIS WIFE DONA MARIANA. 


OUR SPANISH AMERICAN 


IN THE PRESENT AND THE PAST. 


REAMS of Arcadia have formed 
material for the poet of many 
lands. We even find the 
practical man of business of 
countries leading in war and 
commerce giving thought to 
this ideal pastoral life as a 





state impossible, yet ardently 
longed for. 

It remained for California—land of 
gold though she was—to furnish to the 
world the realization of this vision of 
peace. Land of balmy air, soft skies, 
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FAMILIES. 


gentle seas. Here, in the old days, lived 
a people who were not possessed by 
greed of gain; with simple faith carrying 
their religion into their daily pleasures as 
well as sorrows, brotherly toward one 
another, contented, healthful, beautiful, 
joyous,— such were the Spanish-speak- 
ing inhabitants of early California. An 
utter anomaly to the energetic, restless, 
discontented, money-makingAnglo-Saxon, 
who came down upon them in their hap- 
piness, wondered for a moment with 
careless contempt at motives and desires 
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they comprehended not, then engulfed 
them in the rush of modern civilization, 
beneath which they sank as _ pastoral 
people will when met by an inrushing 
wave of a commercial and manufacturing 
race. 

A few rose again above the flood and 
held their own in a steadfast immobility 
— never aggressively. These few we 
know, some two score or more. Beneath 
the surface — ah, there lie a numerous 
host, sad relics of bygone times. In 
our cities, in poverty, wretchedness, and 
alas! too often in dissipation, or happier 
fate, in cafion or on hillside where wood- 
man’s ax is heard, one may find men 
wearily, sadly, often faithfully perform- 
ing their daily labor who were born heirs 
to leagues of land where ranged mighty 
herds of cattle and horses,— men, who 
as boys perhaps played their games of 
quoits with golden slugs — ‘‘ piezas ’’- 
from the Indian baskets sitting about the 


court-yards of their fathers’ houses. 

To understand the past and present 
status of the Spanish families of our State 
it is necessary to go back for a moment 


THE CASTRO 


to the time when our land first enters the 
domain of recorded history. The careless 
writer — and his name is Legion — has 
been quite in the habit of deciding off 
hand, that as the Pacific Coast under 
Spanish rule did not grow rapidly in pop- 
ulation, commerce, and manufactories, as 
it has certainly done since the Ameri- 
can occupation,—therefore the difference 
is due to the inherent indolence and lack 
of ambition in the Spanish character as 
against the thrift and energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon. Let us seeif this be so. Were 
the inhabitants of Great Britain the first 
to take advantage of the new field of en- 
terprise, to explore, colonize, and con- 
quer? Before the first permanent 
English speaking colony had its birth in 
the old Dominion near the Atlantic coast, 
the Spanish had permanent settlements, 
not only in Florida, but in the very heart 
of the dry lands of the West. They had 
discovered, conquered, and partly col- 
onized America from Kansas to Buenos 
Ayres and from ocean to ocean. Balboa 
had made his gallant march across the 
continent, discovered the Pacific Ocean, 


HACIENDA 





From a photo by Taber. 
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and there built and launched the first 
ships of the new world. 

In 1524 were fourded in Mexico the 
first schools; and by 1540 so many of the 
Indians could read that a book was made 
for them in their own language. In 
1536 — eighty-four years before James- 
town was settled — came the first print- 
ing press to America. The oldest book 
that was known to come from it was 
printed in the City of Mexico in 1539, the 
first music in 1584, and in a few years 

II 


CASTRO, 


there was a school of Indian authors, a 
long list of whose names | mighttgive. 


Says Lummis: ‘‘ The early Spanish 
spirit of finding out was almost super- 
human.’’ 

All this would prove that laziness and 
lack of ambition is not a necessary con- 
stituent of the Spanish character; there- 
fore we must look elsewhere for the cause 
of the trouble, and we find it in a great 
measure in the conditions under which 
the different settlements were made. 
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England was a careless parent, her 
children, neglected by the mother coun- 
try, forced to earn their living while yet 
young, though having thus a sorry youth, 
still, early developed strength, energy, 
and ambition to do for themselves and 
be free from parental rule. Spain, 
though she even fed and clothed her 
colonists, kept them strictly dependent 
upon her for the smallest as well as the 
greatest needs, discouraging freedom of 
thought as well as action, governing by 
amass of rules to which was exacted 


instructions. All commerce had to be 
carried in Spanish vessels, so why should 
the settlers build ships? Trade between 
sister colonies was forbidden, and no 
foreign vessel could enter a harbor of a 
Spanish possession or land a man without 
carrying a special permit. To prevent 
colonists trading with foreigners, death 
and forfeiture of property were the 
penalties. To strengthen further her 
peculiar trade policy, Spain forbade the 
cultivation in the colonies of such raw 
products as came into direct competi- 


THE DE LA GUERRA MANSION, THE OLDEST IN SANTA BARBARA. 


She thus kept a 


implicit obedience. 
strong hold upon her most remote settle- 
ments, which rendered it difficult, almost 
impossible, for the colonists to develop 


into independent citizenhood. Spanish 
trade restrictions were deadly to the 
young colonies and at length almost sui- 
cidal to the parent land. No trade was 
allowed with other countries, and only 
with Spain herself through the one port 
of Seville, where it was rigidly inspected 
by the ‘‘House of Trade’’—that board of 
regulators with the narrowest ideas and 


tion with home industries. The culture 
of hemp, tobacco, olives, grapes in vine- 
yard, and many other articles, came 
under this list. 

Both the Atlantic and Pacific coast 
colonies made, or seemed to make, re- 
ligion their first thought, but with this 
difference, the aim of the padres was to 
convert and civilize the Indian, the New 
England settlers to enjoy religious liberty 
for themselves and their children, with- 
out taking the natives into account. The 
result of the earnest self-sacrificing work 





‘DONA VALLEJO. 


of the padres was to introduce a system 
of semi-slavery destructive to independ- 
ence and self help, for slavery here, as 
elsewhere, only retarded the develop- 
ment of thrift and public spirit in the 


ruling class. The New Englanders, 
avoiding as muchas possible contact with 
the natives, had only themselves to de- 
pend upon and in the endeavor to wrest 
a living from the soil in the antagonistic 
climate of the North Atlantic States 
developed energy, fortitude, and a cer- 
tain cunning in making the most of cir- 
cumstances. 

The condition of the Indian under 


either civilization was deplorable in the 


1 Widow of General Vallejo—Born Francisca Benicia 
Carrilly. 
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end, although, until the secularization of 
the missions, the work of the padres in 
civilizing and christianizing the savages, 
was the most wonderful missionary suc- 
cess since the time of the Apostles. 
There are various opinions as to whether 
the Church’s treatment of the Indian was 
advantageous.* If the fact be admitted 
that the land in the progress of events 
would be occupied, the Indian conquered, 
history fails to show a better treatment 
of the conquered race. When the mis- 
sions were started, Spain had in view 
their secularization in ten years, suppos- 
ing the natives would then be sufficiently 


civilized to take land and become good 


2See “ The Decline of the Mission Indians,’’ OVERLAND 
for December, 1894, and January, 1895. 
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'DON PIO PICO AND HIS WIFE. 


citizens. In dealing with the subject the 
authorities seemed to forget how long 
is the process of evolution of any of our 
civilized nations from barbarism. The 
pastoral, agricultural, industrial stages 
should each be allowed two or more gen- 
erations ; to expect to run the whole 
gamut in ten, twenty, or even double 
those years was utter folly. 

The term ‘‘secularization”’ in reference 
to the missions is often misunderstood. 


’ 


The grants given by the Spanish crown 
for the use of the mission fathers were 
only temporary bequests, although they 
embraced a chain of the best land from 
San Diego to San Francisco, on which 


'Last Mexican Governor oi California. 


the padres erected buildings that took 
years to complete and were made to last, 
and devoted themselves to increasing the 
flocks, herds, groves, vineyards, build- 
ings, and water systems. Despite all 
their labors they, or rather their Church, 
could not claim any of the land. It was 
the idea of the Spanish government that 
when the Indians had been civilized and 
christianized they would settle upon as 
much of the mission lands as they re- 
quired for themselves, and would take 
care of. The mission buildings and their 
dependencies alone should belong to the 
Church of Rome, with enough of the 
revenues from the sale of mission lands 
and property to pay a parish priest and 
cost of worship. All remaining property 
was to revert to the government, the 
padres themselves being expected to lay 
down their wealth and authority and pass 
to new fields of work. 

The earliest settlers who gathered about 
the missions or founded the pueblos were 
generally of the uneducated class. When 
in 1786 Lieutenant Jose Dario Argiiello 
was appointed commissioner to confer on 
the colonists of the pueblo of Los An- 


GENERAL FREMONT S HEADQUARTERS—LOS ANGELES. 
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geles full right and title to their 
lands, he found that not one 
of the twenty-seven could 
sign his name. Later, came 
men of education, cadets of 
good families of Spain. These, 
obtaining large grants of land, 
began the business of stock- 
raising. In the towns the ma- 
jority of the settlers were old 
soldiers, the educated 
being the officers and their 
families. There were neither 
school-masters nor doctors in 
the country, and in lack of the 
latter, the people turned to the 
Indians for remedies. To this 
day hillside and common are 
tu the native Californian re- 
plete with medicinal herbs, 


class 


unknown to us, the curative 
properties of which are often 


wonderful. 

In time, trade restrictions 
were gradually ameliorated, 
though an enormous tariff 
still fettered commerce. As 
there was a prospect of market for 
their products many of the ranchos be- 
came ‘‘haciendas,’’ hundreds of acres 
being put under cultivation. In disposi- 
tion the Californian was kind and jovial. 
He labored little save on horseback, yet, 
properly to attend to his leagues of land 
covered with thousands of cattle and 
horses, which were attended by a small 
army of vaqueros who had to be fed, 
sheltered, and supplied with dress and 
accouterments, required an active life 
from the patron, his sons, and major 


soon as 


domo. 

The hospitality of both ranchos and 
missions unbounded. One could 
travel the length of the land and no 
money asked for, nor would it be received 
if offered; horses were furnished from 
one rancho or mission to another; food 


was 


‘ARCADIA BANDINI DE BAKER. 


and housing were given with ever a 
hearty welcome. In a gentleman’s home 
it was customary to leave in the guest 
chamber a heap of silver coin covered 
by a cloth; from this, if the visitor were 
in need, he was expected to supply his 
immediate wants. It was considered a 
disgraceful act for any member of the 
household to count the guest silver. In 
1829 a young American traveling with a 
Spanish party from Monterey to Los 
Angeles astonished all by offering money 
for fruit and other courtesies. A young 
Spanish girl veiced the general feeling 
when she exclaimed in contempt, ‘‘ Los 
Ingleses pagan por todos,’’—The English 
pay for every thing. 

There were neither courts nor juries 
in the land; the word of a Californian 
was the only bond required. Even the 


1 Oldest daughter of Don Juan Bandini. 








DON JOSE CASTRO. 


wary Yankee traders who frequented the 
coast, when foreign commerce was finally 
allowed, trusted them freely from one 


season to the next. An incident illus- 
trating this trait is told by the Aguirre 
family. Don José Aguirre, who owned 
a trading vessel, once had as super-cargo 
a young man who was a stranger to 
Californian While the ship, 
with cargo, lay in San Pedro harbor, the 
master being absent, Augustin Machado, 
a ranchero of considerable wealth in land 
and herds, but who could neither read 
16 


customs. 


nor write, went on board to do some 
purchasing, his carts awaiting him on 
shore. When he hac made -his choice 
and was about having the goods con- 
veyed to land, the supercargo asked him 
for either payment or guaranty. Ma- 
chado did not at first understand that he 
was being distrusted; no such demand 
had ever before been made of any ran- 
chero, where the buyer offered no 
money he being credited without hesita- 
tion. When at length it dawned upon 
the Californian, he drew a hair from his 














beard, and gravely handing it to the 
young man, said with dignity, ‘‘ Deliver 
this to Sefior Aguirre and tell him it is a 
hair from the beard of Augustin Ma- 
chado,—you will find it a sufficient 
guaranty.’’ The supercargo, crestfallen, 
placed the hair in the leaves of his ac- 
count book and allowed the goods to be 
removed. Upon Aguirre’s return he was 
deeply chagrined at the insult that had 
been offered to his friend. 

The only form of dwelling in early 
California was the adobe with tiled roof ; 
they were well calculated to keep out 
wind and heat, and are today in many 
respects the most suitable houses for the 
climate. Fancy can not paint anything 
more comfortable and agreeable than a 
well built, well ventilated adobe, sur- 
rounding a court in which are singing 
birds, falling waters, the perfume and 
bright colors of favorite flowers, while, 
to make the dream complete, from the 
gallery that encloses the whole structure, 
should come the sound of a guitar. The 
musician is dressed in jacket, sash, and 
slashed breeches, under his wide som- 
brero a black silk handkerchief tied 
smoothly about his head. Beside him on 
the wooden bench the grave and hand- 
some sefioras sit, while on the brick- 
paved floor dances a graceful seforita in 
full skirts and bright-hued reboso, her 
long dark braids falling down her back, 
over one ear a red rose snuggled amid 
the short curls, for the benefit of the 
handsome youth in picturesque array, 
her partner in /a danza. Music, flowers, 
the tap, tap ,of little slippers, the jingle of 
spurs, and perhaps, by good fortune, the 
moon furnishing the soft light for the 
scene, — and we have Alta California in 
the golden days of old. 

The interiors of the adobes were plainly 
furnished, the chief luxury was generally 
found in the bed furnishings, the decora- 
tions of da cama being the pride of 
VOL. xxvi.—2. 
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the sefiora, no matter how simple her 
domicile. Mr. H. H. Bancroft says, — 

It would be difficult to find in any age or 
place, a community that got more out of life, 
with less trouble, wear, and wickedness, than 
the inhabitants of pastoral California. 

Even their commonest dress had a 
holiday air. The bullion-ornamented 
hats, the gay colors of the jackets and 
breeches; over all, when occasion re- 
quired, that mantle par excellence, — the 
manga. The gowns of the women of the 
higher class were of silk or satin in rich 
brocades. One sefiora, who was mar- 
ried early in the fifties, told me she had 
in her trousseau forty dresses of silk or 
satin. Of these gowns, the material of 
which might last a lifetime, she has but 
the remnants of two, one of brocaded 
satin the other corded silk, either of 
which puts to shame the flimsier products 
of today. I asked her what had become 
of all her dresses, shawls, and scarfs. 
She replied: ‘‘ My father died, I could 
only wear black, sol gave them away to 
my friends. I had always possessed 
everything I desired, and had no idea 
there would come a time when I should 
need to deny myself any article of dress 
I fancied.”’ 

San Diego was considered the gayest 
town, noted for its entertainments. Only 
the year after the Church had prohibited, 
under penalty of excommunication, in- 
dulgence in. that ‘‘new and scandalous 
dance, the waltz,’’ it was brought into 
the colony from Europe, by Don Juan 
Bandini, being first danced in San Diego, 
afterward becoming a favorite amuse- 
ment throughout the territory. The 
dwellers in Santa Barbara were said to 
take a more serious view of life, the 
mission lending its influence to society, 
which was dominated in a great’measure 
by the powerful family of De la Guerra y 
Noriega. 

Meriendas, or picnics, were a favorite 


| 
| 
| 
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amusement, dancing, music, and games, 
employing the time. The refreshments 
were served hot and consisted of tam- 


ales, enchiladas, roast capons, and gener- 
ally a calf roasted whole onthe spot. 
Dulces, or Spanish preserves, and wines, 
native or imported, completed the repast. 
One of the gallants of the time said that 
‘dancing, music, religion, and amiability, 
were the regular occupations of the ladies 


of California.’’ House servants were 
easily controlled, looking with reverence 
on patron and patrona, whom they seemed 
to feel were responsible for their well 
doing and being, much the same as for 
the children of the house. They were 
often allowed to enter into conversation 
while waiting at table,—a custom that 
still obtains in the old families where the 
service is of long standing, much to the 
astonishment of visitors of other nation- 
alities, especially English. The Spanish 
have a saying, ‘‘ Un buen criado sabe 
cuando callar_y cuando meter su cuchara,’’ 
A good’servant knows when to be silent 
and when to put in his spoon. 


On the ranches, at least in the south- 


'Captain of ‘‘La Reina” at Trafalgar and father of 
Don Juan Bandini. 


ern part of the State, the relation be- 
tween mistress and Indian servant 
reminds one much of the Kentucky 
households before the war. Shortly after 
my marriage, a member of my husband’s 
family offered, if | would go toher ranch, 
to give me an Indian girl to assist in 
household duties, | faltered my thanks 
while visions of a certain fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States rose in my mind. Later, 
when this lady’s daughter married and 
came to live near me, she brought from 
her home a young Indian. The girl was 
intelligent, knew very well she could 
leave her mistress when she pleased, but 
was only too glad to live with ‘‘ one of the 
family,’’ to be well fed, clothed, and 
more than all, to be able every few 
months to visit with her mistress the 
home ranch, where the civilized savage 
thoroughly enjoyed displaying her honors 
to her less favored relations. Shortly 
after arriving in Los Angeles the girl was 
sent to the public school. Balbina had 
hitherto been encumbered with but one 
name, but when, on demand of the 
teacher, she found that another was 
necessary, she promptly gave that of her 
mistress’s husband, —and thereby came 
trouble, for this gentleman had a sister in 
the same school, a daughter of Virginia 
and Castile, whose pride was injured by 
this modest appropriation of Balbina’s. 
The matter was finally settled by the 
culprit’s taking the name of her mistress’s 
family, which she did with much satis- 


‘faction, considering it the grander of the 


two. 

Some of the great ranchos were like 
feudal estates. One of the largest land 
owners was General Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo. His possessions numbered 33 
leagues, over 146,000 acres, 15,000 head 
of cattle, 8,000 horses, and 2,000 sheep, 
while of workmen there were 300, be- 
sides women and children. General 
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Vallejo was one of several brothers of an 
old Castilian family, men of prominence 
and education, but he, in his greatness, 
overtopped them all. Born in 1808, in 
Monterey, his common school education 
was supplemented by a course of study 
with W. E. Hartnell, an Englishman of 
San José, who aided in the education of 
a number of the young Californians of 
that day. From his youth Vallejo showed 
literary tastes, early gathering a library 
that was wonderful to be found in so 
isolated a spot. One of his first demands 
from a newly arrived trading vessel was 
for ‘‘Libros.’’ Apropos of this fact, at 
one time these purchases included books 
by Tom Paine, Voltaire, and other such 
writers. These Vallejo kept under lock 
and key, allowing no one but his nephew 
Alvarado to share their contents. A 
friend of the latter betrayed the existence 
of these incendiary volumes to the padres 
and the chief sinner was summoned and 
desired to hand over for auto da fé the 
forbidden literature, but as he declined 
the sacrifice, both he and Alvarado were 
laid under the ban of ‘‘excommunication 
mayor.’ After a time, the rigid priests, 
finding that the delinquents still enjoyed 
their acquisition seemingly impervious 
to the banishment from religious rites, 
removed the ban. 

At the age of thirty-two Vallejo was 
chief military commander of California, 
the man to whom his fellow countrymen 
turned in every emergency. He brought 
the first printing press into the territory, 
set up with his own hands his orders and 
proclamations, and printed and bound 
several pamphlets. He was one who 
was in favor of annexation to the United 
States in the revolutionary troubles that 
preceded in California the Mexican War. 
He founded the towns of Sonoma and 
Benicia, and later, his offers to the State 
if the capital should be located at Vallejo 
were munificent; he even began the 


ISANTIAGO ARGUELLO. 


erection of public buildings, but was dis- 
appointed in that as in mostelse. The 
pledges given were broken; thé capital 
was removed to Sacramento; squatters 
settled on his two chief ranchos, and be- 


coming powerful in their union in a com- 
mon cause, succeeded in overthrowing 
his title to these, the chief part of his 


property. Broken in fortune, wounded 
in spirit, the rest of his life was spent in 
the small, but delightful home of ‘‘Lach- 
ryma Montis,’’ near Sonoma. The 
dwelling on this rancho cost sixty thou- 
sand dollars, material for it being brought 
from all parts of the world. The beau- 
tiful spring, ‘‘ Tears of the Mountain,”’’ 
was walled up, forming a lake from 
which came water for the numerous 
fountains. In one part of the grounds 
was a chalet brought from Switzerland, 
in another a pavilion of iron, glass, and 
bamboo, imported from China at a cost 
of one hundred thousand dollars. When 
his larger and more lucrative ranchos 
were lost, General Vallejo had no longer 
the means to keep up these grounds, but 
his home was here until his death, which 
occurred in 1890. ‘‘In his younger days,’’ 
says Mr. Bancroft, ‘‘ he was a model of 


1Comandante San Diego. 
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chivalry,a true Amadis de Gaul, and when 
age had stiffened his joints somewhat, he 
had lost nothing of his gallantry and was 
as ready with his poetry as his philos- 
ophy. Let Spanish speaking Califor- 
nians honor him for he was their chief in 
devotion to a noble cause. Let English 
speaking Californians honor him, for 
without the means of some, he did more 
than others for the lasting benefit of his 
country. Let all the world honor him, 
for he was thrice worthy the praise of 
all.”’ 

General Vallejo’s unselfish, unweary- 
ing aid in collecting native material for 
Mr. Bancroft’s great work gave especial 
warmth to the above encomium. The 


Vallejo manuscripts and letters alone, 
formed twenty-seven thick volumes of 
historical material, each of the dimen- 
sions of a quarto dictionary. General 
Vallejo and wife, who was a member of 


the Carrillo family, and consequently of 
fine appearance, had twelve children. 
That interesting account of ‘‘ Ranch and 
Mission Life in California’? which ap- 
peared in the Century for ’91, was from 
the pen of the General’s niece, Guada- 
lupe Vallejo. It is a pity that one who 
writes so well, and must have such rich 
store of facts, romance, and tradition, to 
draw from should not oftener favor the 
public. 

Second in historical importance to 
Vallejo was his nephew, Juan B. Alvar- 
ado. In 1836, he led a revolution which 
ended in making him governor, which 
honor Mexico thought best, finally, to 
confirm. He was so unfortunate as to 
be ruler when news of the decree for the 
secularization of the missions first reached 
California. Although he did not take 
advantage of the situation to enrich him- 
self, he was much blamed for the manner 
in which the matter was managed. Of 
him Mr. Bancroft says, ‘* Alvarado 
might have taken his place beside emi- 


nent statesmen in a world’s congress.’’ 
As for literary ability his contribution 
to the history of California delighted all 
who had the good fortune to read it. 
Able as a statesman, as a governor dis- 
playing strength of character and keen- 
ness of discernment, yet Alvarado lost 
the greater part of his own estates in 
the trcuble following the American oc- 
cupation. 

General José Castro, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of the Mexican army at the time of 
the war, was third among the Califor- 
nians of the north. According to the 
best historians, he has been badly abused 
by American writers, a great part of the 
crimes or faults laid to his charge being 
quite unfounded. _He made what resist- 
ance was possible against the Americans, 
and was defeated through no lack of 
brave endeavor on his part; to his friends 
he was true, and as a public officer, hon- 
est. He was the most eminent member 
of the largest family in the territory. 

In the South, the men most actively 
before the public, were the Carrillo 
brothers of Santa Barbara and the Pico 
hermanos of Los Angeles, while of high 
birth, superior education, and possessing 
the gifts of statemanship and diplomatic 
ability, were Captain Noriega de la 
Guerra of Santa Barbara and Don Juan 
Bandini of San Diego. 

Carlos Antonio Carrillo was an officer 
of the Mexican army and later, a member 
of the Mexican Congress, where he 
worked in the interests of the missions, 


‘and his speech there upon the mission 


question was the first production of a 
native Californian printed in book form. 
At one time Don Carlos was appointed 
by Mexico governor of the Territory, 
but was unable to wrest the office from 
the revolutionist Alvarado. The unsuc- 
cessful Governor however was very 
popular among his countrymen, being 
distinguished or his courteous manners. 
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His brother, Don José, was a most able 
politician, held numerous offices, and was 
the leader of the southern faction. Both 
the Carrillo brothers married into the 
Pico family. 

Captain José de la Guerra y Noriega, 
of Spanish birth, was founder of the De 
la Guerra family of Santa Barbara. Im- 
mensely wealthy, he owned nearly half a 
hundred leagues of land, 20,000 head of 
cattle, 12,000 horses. Both he and his 
wife, who was a Carrillo, were devoted 
to the Church and its interests. He was 
called the ‘‘defender of the poor,’’ she, 
‘*that most charitable lady.’’ An Amer- 


ican lady visiting Santa Barbara early in 
the century, said upon her return that 
she found in California two things su- 
premely good, ‘‘La Sefiora Noriega and 
grapes.’’ William Heath Davis tells how 
Captain Noriega when about to make 
payment for goods from Davis’s ship 


would take him to the attic of his house 
where he kept his treasure, the room be- 
ing used for that purpose alone. In the 
apartment were two old Spanish chairs 
and ranged about were twelve or fifteen 
coras — Indian baskets — the largest hold- 
ing half a bushel, all of which contained 
gold, many nearly full. Mr. Davis also 
tells how the Noriega boys managed to 
tap the supply by removing two or three 
tiles from the roof beneath which stood 
the gold filled baskets. They then drew 
out, with an improvised rake, as much 
as they desired. A unique way of get- 
ting at the paternal bank account. 

This manner of keeping gold was not 
uncommon. Doctor Nicholas Den, an 
Irishman who married an Ortega and 
settled in Santa Barbara, had at one time 
need of a loan; he was about leaving for 
Los Angeles to arrange for it, when Father 
Narciso of the Mission sent his Indian 
servant to him with a four gallon cora 
full of gold and the message, ‘‘ When he 
wanted help he should call on his priest.’’ 


Pablo de la Guerra, son of Captain 
Noriega, worthily carried the family 
honors, holding several positions of im- 
portance. He was a member of the 
constitutional convention of 1849, was 
State Senator for four terms, and District 
Judge from 1864 until just before his 
death, which occurred In 1874. The 
family retains its prominence: to their 
manuscripts and recollections Mr. Ban- 
croft holds himself indebted for much 
important historical material. 

Another notable man of Santa Barbara 
was Captain Ygnacio Del Valle, at first 
an officer of the Mexican army, afterward 
holding honorable positions under the 
American civil government. His wife is 
noted for her charities. It is said she 
never refuses to go to one in distress; 
often she is called from her bed to minis- 
ter to some sorrowing creature. She is 
noted for her strength of character and 
strict integrity. The family has lost 
nothing of its position through Reginaldo, 
the present head of the house, who while 
yet quite young, was State Senator, 
where his record was most honorable. 
Recently his name was presented to 
President Cleveland for the position of 
minister to Mexico. The qualifications 
of the young Californian pleased the Pres- 
ident greatly, but he claimed he could 
not make the appointment as our present 
minister to Brazil is from California. 
Mr. Del Valle is well qualified to represent 
us in the sister republic as he speaks 
the two languages fluently and is well 
versed in the laws and characteristics of 
the two countries. 

A native of Santa Barbara who has 
brought honor to his native town, State, 
and land, is Romualdo Pacheco, son of a 
Spanish gentleman. The boy Romualdo 
after enduring the tortures of California 
schools was sent to Honolulu to be 
educated; and in 1861 went to Europe on 
a tour of travel and observation. In 
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1864-65 his family met with losses from 
those fatally dry years that reduced the 
wealth of many native families. Not- 
withstanding these reverses, young 
Pacheco rose to prominence, became 
governor of the State, member of Con- 
gress and minister to Guatemala. He 
now resides in Mexico where he has 
large land interests. 

General Nicholas Cobarrubias, a native 
of France but a Mexican citizen, who 
early settled in Santa Barbara, was a 
politician of eminence; elegant in manner, 
of good education, speaking English, 
Spanish, and French, fluently, he was 
most suitably chosen to carry to Wash- 
ington the electoral vote of 1852. New 
York, on his arrival, went wild over 
having in her midst a Mexican general, 
a California grandee. Tammany ap- 


pointed a committee to escort him to 
Washington, where he was still further 


lionized. His son, also named Nicholas, 
holds at present the position of United 
States Marshal. 

In San Diego in the early days the 
leading citizen, according to Frémont and 
other writers, was Don Juan Bandini. 
General Frémont says of him : — 


Sefior Bandini was a native of Spain, of 
Andalusia; of slight, thin person, sarcastic and 
cynical in speech, often the shape in which a 
keen intelligence, morbid because without outlet, 
expresses itself. He realized for himself and 
family the isolation to which the slumber of this 
remote place condemned them. 


Mr. Bandini was a member of the 
Mexican Congress, where he was noted 
for his eloquence. By profession he was 
a lawyer, and under the American rule 
refused a judgeship. He gave all possible 
assistance in settling the affairs of the 
missions, serving as administrator of 
San Gabriel. In 1854 there appeared 
from his pen a series of clear and forcible 
articles on the land question, and his 
documents, letters, and manuscript his- 


tory of the Pacific Coast, were of especial 
importance to Mr. Bancroft in his work. 
Don Juan was educated in Spain where, 
as well as in Italy, he was connected 
with families of high rank. He came to 
America with his father, Captain José 
Bandini, an officer of the Spanish navy, 
who was commander of the Spanish man 
of war La Reina at the battle of Trafalgar. 
The Captain is buried in the Mission 
Church, San Gabriel. 

Mr. Bandini owned the Jarapa rancho, 
where Riverside now stands, and in 
Lower California, the Ensenada, Tecate, 
and Guadalupe. Like many colonists, 
especially those of Spanish birth, he had 
long felt irritated at Mexico’s treatment 
of California, he, therefore, when war 
came saw with satisfaction the success of 
the Americans, to which, indeed, he con- 
tributed generously. When in 1846 
Commodore Stockton arrived in San 
Diego he found himself almost in a state 
of siege, suffering for supplies and being 
also in need of horses and oxen for land 
operations. It was then Don Juan came 
to the rescue, and taking a strong force 
down to his rancho of Guadalupe, he 
furnished our soldiers with five hundred 
head of cattle, two hundred horses, and 
eight carretas drawn by oxen. Upon 
the return Mrs. Bandini and family 
accompanied the party. During the 
journey the officer in command discovered 
that he had neglected to bring a flag to 
grace his entry into San Diego, and Mrs. 
Bandini made from the clothes of her 
little ones —their hasty departure not 
giving time to gather other luggage — 
the first American flag made on this 
Coast. That night Dofia Refugio was 
serenaded by the full bands of the Con- 
gress and Savannah, and the next day 
the commander and his officers called to 
thank her for her gift, which is now 
preserved in Washington among the 
relics of the Mexican War. Commodore 
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Stockton, by the invitation of its master, 
made his headquarters in a portion of 
the Bandini residence, which was exten- 
sive. Its large dancing hall was in 
especial requisition during the stay of 
the American officers, although Don 
Juan was always a frequent and delight- 
ful entertainer. One of his dances would 
cost, says Mr. Bancroft’s History, as 
much as a thousand dollars, but as his 
income was at the time eighteen thous- 
and a month it was not considered reck- 
less expenditure. The field glass used 
by Commodore Stockton during his con- 
quest of California, he presented to Mr. 
Bandini, and it is preserved in the 
family, being the property of his son, Mr. 
Arturo Bandini of Pasadena. 

Of the descendants of Don Juan Ban- 
dini, Arcadia, his eldest daughter, is per- 
haps the best known. Her beauty was 
of the’ rarest, — even to the present day 
she retains such remains of it that one 
meeting her cannot realize the flight of 
time. In Southern California she was a 
queen in the early days, having no rival. 
Early she became the wife of Don Abel 
Stearns, one of the pioneers and leading 
Americans of the country. His features 
though noble, were too strongly marked 
for the California idea of beauty. The 
vaqueros on his many ranchos had the 
following verse, which was common as any 
proverb in the southern country : — 

Cantaban dos palomitas 
Sentadas en un laurel, 


Tan bonita Doiia Arcadia 
Tan feo Don Abel. 


This they were in no wise loth should 
reach the ears of their master, as the 
tribute to his wife delighted him, while 
the contrary remarks about himself did 


not in the least disconcert him. A lady 
tourist was relating recently how she, a 
girl of twelve years, was in Los Angeles 
in the early fifties with her father, an 
officer of the United States army, and it 


was her delight to be allowed to see Dojia 
Arcadia Bandini Stearns when dressed 
for a ball, that it was a sight to remem- 
ber with pleasure because of her great 
beauty and good taste. The delightful 
hospitality of the Stearns mansion is men- 
tioned by every writer who visited Los 
Angeles. 

Dofia Arcadia is now the widow of 
Colonel R. S. Baker, and resides in Los 
Angeles, where she has much property. 
On her mother’s side of the house she is 
a representative of the Estudillos, a 
family of eminence of whom her grand- 
father Don José Estudillo was head in 
the southern counties. He was long col- 
lector of the port of San Diego and held 
other offices both under Mexican and 
American rule, being known as a man of 
unblemished reputation and wide influ- 
ence. His daughters, who were beauti- 
ful, married into the leading families of 
the State. His son José while still 
young was a banker in San Diego, later 
he became county treasurer, and finally 
his party gave him the same position 
under the State government. 

The San Diego family of Arguellos 
were descendants of Lieutenant José 
Dario Arguello, an officer of the Spanish 
army, who came to America in 1781. 
He had a large family, the touching little 
story—a fact—of one daughter, Bret 
Harte has given to the world in his poem 
of Concepcion de Arguello, which is one 
of the best poetical romances of this 
Coast. His heroine had the shapely neck 
and arms and luxuriant hair for which 
her family were famous. Her niece, 
Mrs. Bandini, has told me how when after 
death Dofia Concepcion lay upon /a mesa 
her beautiful hair enveloped her from 
head to foot, like a veil, and then fell to 
the floor, solong was it. Oneson of 
Lieutenant Arguello, Don Luis, was 
governor of California; another, San- 
tiago, was comandante of San Diego. 
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Don Santiago married while yet very 
young Dofia Pilar Ortega of the Refugio 
Rancho, Santa Barbara. Like many 
another California couple their bridal 
tour was to San Diego, but instead of 
journeying in a palace car, she rode the 
whole way behind her husband on his 
famous roan horse. This couple had 
twenty-one children ; it was said of the 
Comandante that he used to ride out 
with his sixteen sons, all over six feet 
high, handsome, fair-haired men of the 
pure Castilian type. The Arguellos are 
of the true sangre azul of Spain. The 
family books in their possession contain 
their history back to the time of a 
nephew of Charlemagne, who settled in 
Spain near Burgos. These quaint vol- 
umes bear the proud boast of the nobles 
of Castile, ‘‘ Blood free from taint of 
Jew or Moor, ’’ the margins of the parch- 
ment are illuminated with the arms, 


quarterings, and style of dress, of each 


succeeding generation. 

Refugio, one of the daughters of Com- 
andante Arguello, and second wife of Don 
Juan Bandini, was particularly worthy of 
her noble birth. Beautiful, of queenly 
bearing and unfailing courtesy, sweet 
Lady of Refuge, she was fittingly named. 
No one appealed to her sympathy in 
vain. She was the wisest of patronas. 
It was no small matter to rule a house- 
hold on one of the great ranchos. Dojia 
Refugio had sixteen to eighteen Indian 
maids in her sewing room at one time 
and she in their midst, had to rule them 
as servants and look after them as child- 
ren, to see that the lace makers, in gos- 
siping did not make misstitches in the 
delicate linen intrusted to them, that the 
makers of household garments gave a 
good fit with strong seams. When con- 
tentions arose she had not only to use 
authority, but pour oil on the troubled 
waters, that no rancor should lie dormant 
to burst into flame when she was not by. 


In the morning she it was, who going to 
the door would cry in kind, encouraging 
tones, ‘‘ To the brooms! To the brooms, 
muchachas!”’ adding, if it were foggy, 
‘* such a fine morning for the brooms, lit- 
tle ones,’’ and the draggled skirted 
Indian girls would flock to the corner 
where stood the huge round brooms, and 
fall to work on the bare, hard ground 
that surrounded the house, sweeping it 
clean as a floor for nearly quarter of an 
acre. Adrift of dirt left by some care- 
less one would be sure to meet the eye of 
the Patrona and she would call in gently 
chiding tones, ‘‘ No bueno, Maria!’’ or, 
‘*Where are thine eyes, Margarita?” 
She, it was, who apportioned the stores 
for the under ranchos when the carts 
came to the resedencia, or home rancho, 
for supplies, and she knew to an exact- 
ness what each required. It was not 
possible to deceive the Patrona, they all 
agreed, but they loved while they stood 
in awe of her. Left by her husband’s 
death the head of a large family, she 
ever held the love and esteem of her own 
and her step-children, there seemed no 
difference in their intercourse. 

I dwell longer upon her history, not 
only because it is a labor of love, but 
because she was a type of those times 
now fast passing away. With education 
much neglected, she spoke little English, 
yet had such wonderful memory, sweet 
voice, and grace of gesture, that her 
reproductions of Spanish tales and dramas, 
or stories of early times, were some of 
the most interesting experiences of my 
life. Born in Santa Barbara in 1817, 
Mrs. Bandini died in Los Angeles at the 
age of seventy-four, loved and mourned 
by a multitude of relatives, friends, and 
dependents. 

One of the most accomplished gentle- 
men of early California was Don Miguel 
de Pedrorena, a citizen of San Diego and 
member of one of the noblest families of 
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Madrid. In the war between Mexico 
and the United States he commanded 
troops under Stockton, giving valuable 
aid to the American cause. His son 
Miguel married the daughter of Lieuten- 
ant Burton of the American army of 
occupation, and settled near San Diego, 
where they had extensive land claims. 

Don José Antonio Aguirre, a Spaniard 
exiled from Mexico for his stanch ad- 
herence to his native land, came to Cali- 
fornia, where he became one of its lead- 
ing merchants, known and _ respected 
from the southern to the northern line. 
His son Martin was at one time sheriff 
of Los Angeles County, a most efficient 
officer, noted for his bravery, yet ever 
ready to use gentle methods with the 
refractory citizens that came under his 
care. 

The San Pasqual Rancho, where Pasa- 
dena now stands, was owned by Captain 
Manuel Garfias and his wife, the latter 


a member of the wealthy Avila family. 
Of their two sons—the first white 
children born in Pasadena’s precincts — 
one, Manuel, died recently in Honduras, 


where he was colonel of a Mexican 
regiment. He was ayoung man of great 
promise, whose bravery and readiness 
had gained him rapid promotion and the 
warmest praise from President Diaz. 
The other brother, a lawyer, was one of 
Mexico’s commissioners to the Coiumbian 
Exposition. 

A family prominent through the Ter- 
ritory was that of Lugo. Don Antonio 
Maria Lugo of Los Angeles County, it 
was said, could ride from San Diego to 
Sonoma, a distance of seven hundred 
miles, and sleep every night on his own 
lands, and change horses every day from 
his own herds. At ninety he was still 
straight, of military carriage. It was 
the aim of young horsemen to acquire 
his style of riding, which was designated, 
**El cuerpo de Lugo.’’ He had many 


children and made the boast of a patri- 
arch, ‘‘Yo he cumplido mi deber 4 mi 
pais.”’ He left a name unsullied and 
many hearts mourned his death, but his 
leagues of land had in a great measure 
passed to the new comers; his ‘‘ cattle 
on a thousand hills’’ had vanished, and 
he was at the close of life a comparatively 
poor man. The question arises would it 
have been better for his descendants had 
his nature been less nobly generous, more 
cunning, his love for money greater than 
his love for man,— ‘‘quien Sabe ?’’ 
The daughters of the Lugos were sought 
in marriage by the best families of the 
State. It was a boast that they were 
even courted in the cradle, as when the 
young officer, Colonel Ignacio Vallejo, 
being in San Luis Obispo on the occasion 
of the birth of a daughter to the Lugos, 
asked her father the hand of the day old 
baby, provided, when the time came to 
fulfil the contract, the sefiorita should be 
willing. This seemingly absurd betrothal 
took place. The child grew up to be an 
intelligent as well as attractive young 
woman, married her betrothed, and be- 
came the mother of many children, among 
them Mariano Guadalupe Vallejo. 

Of two other extensive land owners in 
the South, Don Manuel Dominguez, 
owner of the San Pedro Rancho, was one 
of the few who met the trials of the 
transition period and came off conqueror, 
keeping his lands and fortunes intact, 
while his neighbor, Don José Sepulvida 
of the San Joaquin Rancho, though he 
lost much of his property, had ‘‘hostages 
to fortune’’ in his bright sons whom he 
sent East to be educated. Ignacio be- 
came a lawyer of ability; when scarcely 
past his majority was Judge of Los 
Angeles County, discharging his duties 
so creditably that he was raised to the 
dignity first of District and finally 
Superior Judge. His brother Andronico 
is a politician of prominence. 
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Don Eulogio de Celis was a native of 
Spain, who settled in Los Angeles some- 
time in the forties, where he added to an 
already large fortune. His children were 
educated in Europe, but made Los 
Angeles their home. The oldest son, 
Eulogio, long ably edited the Spanish 
paper of Southern California. He was a 
student, a brilliant conversationalist, and 
was well fitted to take a creditable part 
in the world of politics. It is lamentable 
that he was contented with the limited 
facilities afforded by the Los Angeles of 
those days. A younger brother, Don 
Miguel de Celis, an artist and decorator 
of the Royal Chapel, Madrid, died 
recently in Los Angeles. 

One of the foremost Spanish Ameri- 
cans of the State was Don Antonio 
Coronel, at one time Mayor of Los 
Angeles County, treasurer of both county 
and State, member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, and one of the founders of 
the Historical Society, in which he did 
efficient work in preserving records and 
ancient landmarks. He was greatly liked 
by the Americans, who found him always 
ready to assist them in gaining informa- 
tion about early times and customs. 

Don Augustin Olvera, for many years 
Judge of Los Angeles County, came to 
the Territory in company with the 
Coronel family and others in 1834. He 
soon became prominent in all matters 
relating to.the welfare and improvement 
of his adopted country, and was one of 
the commissioners who arranged the 
treaty of Cahuenga. 

The Yorba is a large and still wealthy 
family of the southern counties. Its 
founder, Don Barnardo, called in history, 
**that head and front of all that is useful 
and elegant,’’ died in 1858, leaving great 
wealth and many descendants. One 
granddaughter married J. de Barth Shorb, 
Esq., of San Gabriel. Their interesting 
family unite the characteristics of one of 


Maryland’s old families with those of the 
Spanish American race and are prominent 
in the social world. 

Don Pio Pico, last Mexican governor 
of California, was born in 1801 near San 
Gabriel. While a young man he defied 
Church and State by aiding his niece—a 
Carillo — to elope with her Yankee lover, 
though governor and padre forbade the 
bans. Don Pico had a reputation for 
being soft-hearted, and it is said his laws 
in favor of women of the colony, gave 
even the gentlest dame courage to take 
her husband by the beard. Governor 
Pico ruled with wisdom and gocd sense, 
though much has been said against his 
mission policy, but as they feil to his 
charge after they had been well plundered 
by his predecessor, he had to make the 
best of a bad situation. His earnest 
efforts to win Padre Duran, president of 
the mission, to cooperate with him in the 
best methods then possible to bring to a 
close the process of secularization, met at 
first with no success, the good father re- 
fusing to share in the ‘‘ tremendous re- 
sponsibility about to be incurred before 
God andman.’’ Later, however, he was 
won over by the arguments of Don Juan 
Bandini, to give his hearty assistance. 
Don Pio died in 1894. His brother, Don 
Andres, was commander of the native 
forces at the battle of San Pasqual, where 
he defeated Kearney, and he it was who 
concluded with Frémont the treaty of 
Cahuenga which brought to a close hos- 
tilities in California. 

With the Picos closes the account of 
the possessions and customs of the families 
of California most often mentioned by 
historians and writers upon the period 
preceding the Mexican war. Other 
native Californians there were, equal in 
wealth and position, but who were not 
so prominently before the public as to 
form matter of history. 

Of the causes, that in one generation 
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led to the downfall and poverty of fami- 
lies possessing such fabulous wealth, the 
land trouble must be admitted as chief. 
The foundation of these fortunes was in 
the great tracts of fertile soil obtained 
often from the government only for the 
asking ; of the wilderness they were so 
anxious should be occupied, the authori- 
ties were only too willing to make large 
concessions to would-be settlers of the 
better class. Sometimes the gift was 
made with little or no legal contract, and 
generally the Mexican government was 
fatally lax in designating the boundary 
lines of her grants. The secularization 
of the missions increased the trouble a 
hundred fold, leaving so many leagues of 
the best lands with no owner save the 
poor Indian, whose rights, then as now, 
no one was bound to respect. 

The years preceding the American 
occupation were a period of turmoil in the 


lonely province on the Pacific Coast. 


The Californians, weary of misrule, 
wishing to be governed by one of them- 
selves, quite regularly revolted and sent 
home the ruler foisted upon them by the 
home government. There was a strong 
desire for a separation from Mexico, which 
had never done them justice, though the 
leaders must have been aware that in 
such case their territory was too sparsely 
settled long to continue an independent 
state, and they must have felt the neces- 
sity of an alliance with some stronger 
power as an event that might occur in the 
near future. Had our government then 
managed with more generosity and wis- 
dom, it is probable that this princely 
domain would have come to us peacefully 
with nothing but fraternal feelings on 
either side, and this sensitive, hospitable 
people would have been spared the bitter- 
ness of defeat — a bitterness more galling 
to such a high-spirited, impulsive race 
than to the more stolid Anglo-Saxon. 
The Californians would have looked upon 


the Americans, not as conquerors, who 
in their strength had relentlessly crushed 
a smaller power, bringing sorrow and loss 
to many homes of the brave defenders, 
but as brothers to be received with hos- 
pitality. Land disagreements would have 
been more easily settled, race prejudices 
less keen, and the two people in reason- 
able time amalgamated. 

But it was not to be. Our govern- 
ment, with possible war with Mexico in 
view, with the certain determination not 
to allow England to gain an interest in 
California, empowered its agent here to 
sound the leaders and win them if pos- 
sible to favor annexation to the United 
States. This was managed secretly and 
wisely and there seemed to be a strong 
feeling among them in favor of joining 
the Eastern republic. Then came of- 
fenses,— how, or by whon, it is useles 
to inquire; at this day the wounds are 
still too fresh, the actors in the drama 
still many of them alive. No doubt, the 
Americans who were here — that is, the 
later comers — were anxious to gain the 
country for the United States. ‘‘But,’’ 
says Mr. Bancroft, ‘‘so kindly were they 
treated, so obviously unfounded were the 
rumors of intended oppressions occasion- 
ally circulated, that no pretext for rising 
could be found; there was not, in 1845, 
the slightest disposition to oppress for- 
eigners.’’ No doubt there were misrep- 
resentations, perhaps too readily be- 
lieved, the ‘‘wish being father to the 
thought,’’ but whatever the excuse, the 
uprising of the Americans, the action of 
our government in beginning hostilities, 
was most deplorable, and the results of 
this general mismanagement are felt to- 
day and will continue to be felt for at 
least another generation. 

After the conquest, the Californians, 
feeling hopeless and chagrined, were glad 
to be let alone. They had not buoyancy 
to rise promptly from defeat, the assur- 
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ance to hold their own against the Amer- 
icans, whose wholesome self-conceit is 
proof against the darts of ‘‘too outrage- 
ous fortune.’’ Americans naturally 
poured in rapidly, expecting that under 
existing laws they would be able soon to 
secure tracts of land, and loud were their 
complaints against the great and in- 
definite grants covering most of the fer- 
tile water-supplied country, ali in the 
hands of the natives whom many of them 
looked upon as encumberers of the soil. 
To quote one of these land-hungry new 
arrivals, a man of prominence, ‘‘Let the 
settlers apply where they may, the result 
is invariably the same, they are repulsed 
with an indignant, ‘ This is all mine.’ ”’ 
Had the situation been more amicable, no 
doubt many friendly arrangements would 
have been made. Many rancheros did 
give land freely to Americans whom they 
fancied. 

The indefiniteness of boundaries was 
an intense aggravation to the new comers, 
used to the exactness of English land 
laws. One native when questioned as 
to his domain answered, ‘‘ That moun- 
tain at the east is the southeast corner 
of my rancho, the timbered country 
which you see in the distance is my 
northwest corner, the other corners of 
my land are rather indefinitely marked 
at present, but I shall have the rope ap- 
plied to them also, as soon as the alcalde 
is at leisure.”’ 

Such an answer was hardly to be 
borne by men who had — one might say 
— burned their ships behind them, hav- 
ing with infinite hardships brought their 
families to the Pacific Coast, and then 
saw no chance of maintaining them, 
while many Californians claimed more 
land than they could use, or, the Amer- 
icans imagined, had any title to. Yet it 
was an anarchist idea of the most ad- 
vanced type that some of the Anglo- 
Saxons advocated,—namely, to call a 


legislature that should declare the coun- 
try in effect an unoccupied wilderness, 
where claims could be located without 
regard to native owners. Such an as- 
sembly was not convened, but many 
proceeded to act on the suggestion, and 
thus was the beginning of squatter sov- 
ereignty and land troubles innumerable, 
in which the original owners were gener- 
erally worsted. 

By 1849 the southern part of the State 
where lived the majority of the Spanish- 
speaking people, showed signs of demor- 
alization. Trade was at a stand still. 
The land owners had a too well founded 
dread as to the future of their property, 
which made them suspicious, sometimes 
actively hostile, toward their conquerors. 
The life of the Spanish American who 
would gain a livelihood in the mines was 
intolerable. At best all was turbulence 
in ‘‘the diggings’; the only law seem- 
ingly observed being ‘‘every man for 
himself and’’ When the “ hind- 
most’’ man happened to be of the con- 
quered race his Satanic Majesty not only 
‘‘caught’’ him, but was supposed to have 
possessed him from the first. Royce, in 
speaking of the Mexican grants, which 
he calls the ‘‘Complex spider web of 
land titles,’’ says: 


This delicate web that our strength could 
seemingly so easily have trampled out of exist- 
ence soon became an iron web. The more we 
struggled, the more we became involved in its 
meshes. Infinitely more sorrow, not to speak of 
bloodshed, has it cost us to get rid of our obliga- 
tions to the California land owners than it would 
have cost to grant them all their original claims, 
just or unjust. Misery, retarded progress, blood- 
shed, litigation without end, all these have 
resulted from the fact that we tried, as much as 
we did, to defraud the Californian of the rights 
we guaranteed to him at the moment of conquest. 


When our government finally enacted 
a law for the settlement of the land diffi- 


culties, what was its nature? It provided 
that commissioners be appointed to ex- 
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amine all California land claims, these 
claims to be presented within a stated 
period; claims not presented to the Board 
within the time named, to be no longer 
regarded but the lands in question con- 
sidered as belonging to the public domain; 
all claimants to appear before the Board 
as suitors against the United States, 
which, by its attorneys, was formally to 
resist their claims in every case.- There 
was, indeed, the possibility of appeal to 
the United States District Court, or still 
further, the Supreme Court itself. All 
land titles, whether in dispute or not, were 
regarded as called in question by the United 
States. The poor Californians— no busi- 
ness men, at best—were thus forced 
into the most uncertain and soul-harrass- 
ing business, fighting for what was their 
own, in courts the laws and language of 
which they did not understand. Their 
property, meantime, was rendered hard 
to sell, and taxation fell most heavily 


upon them. Often, they could only pay 
their lawyers with promissory notes, 
which in the end meant the land itself. 
With squatters, too, they had continual 


troubles. The government had put them 
in the position of presumably fraudulent 
claimants. It was a ‘‘believing a man to 
be guilty till he is proved innocent,’’ so 
foreign to our professed belief in the 
rights of humanity, in justice to all. 

The result was a hopeless feeling of 
irritation, a sense of shame at ill treat- 
ment that could not be resented. It 
seems strange that so many of the old 
families hold the creditable positions 
they do, rather than that so many 
became demoralized and poverty stricken. 
Imagine our California of today under 
like conditions, such unjust laws given 
by a conquering foreign power, though 
where such invaders should come from, 
unless it be the Moon or Mars, it is hard 
to tell, as no civilized people of today 
would so treat a brother nation. How 


many of our property owners would hold 
their own against such odds, and we are 
a nation of typical business men. 

Our government’s instructions to its 
agent here in 1845 were: ‘‘Assure these 
people, if they desire to unite their 
destinies to ours they will be received as 
brethren.’ If this was fraternal treat- 
ment they received it was that accorded 
to an Esau or an Ishmael. 

The devices by which unprincipled 
men got the better of individual property 
owners would make a volume in the 
history of the land troubles. Guadalupe 
Vallejo in her ‘* Ranch and Mission Life 
in Alta California,’’ tells how a leading 
American squatter came to: her father, J. 
J. Vallejo, and said: ‘‘ There is a large 
piece of your land where ‘the cattle run 
loose and your vaqueros -are all gone to 
the mines. I will fence the field for you 
at my own expense if you will give me 
half of it.’’ . Vallejo-agreed, but’ when 
the American had enclosed it he entered 
it as government land and kept it all. 

One of the most exasperating features to 
the northern rancheros at the influx of 
Americans was the stealing of cattle. 
‘*Men who are now prosperous farmers 
and merchants,’’ says Sefiorita Vallejo, 
‘“‘were guilty of selling Spanish beef 
without looking at the brand.’’ J. J. 
Vallejo lost nearly one hundred thousand 
head in this manner, yet where some of 
the thieves were caught by vigilantes, 
and he was summoned to appear against 
them, he would not go, saying though he 
‘wished them punished he did not want 
them hung,’’ and they were set free. 
Long afterward one of them sent him 
conscience money from New York, where 
he was living in good circumstances. 

William Heath Davis thought he saw 
a fine spot for a town where Oakland 
now stands. He proposed to the owner 
of the ranch, Don Vicente Peralta, to 
give him five thousand dollars cash for a 
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two thirds interest in the land, promising 
to build at his own expense a Catholic 
church, construct a wharf, and run a 
ferry boat from San Francisco to the 
spot. After some consideration Don 
Vicente decided that he could not bring 
himself to part with the land. Some 
years later, when nearly one hundred 
thousand of his cattle had been killed by 
rifles at night and sold in the San Fran- 
cisco markets, and the best portion of 
his rancho was taken up by squatters, 
he deeply repented his short-sighted 
policy. Thus it often was the native 
Californian had little ambition to acquire 
a fortune, and a certain attachment to 
the land that made him reluctant to give 
up his possessions. 

The Estudillos of San Leandro were 
sufferers in much the same way. Their 
land was taken up piece by piece, even 
the streams were fenced in from the 
owner’s cattle. Suits of ejectment were 


of no avail until, by the advice of an 
American friend, they ceded an interest 
in the rancho to an alien, a Frenchman. 
This took the matter to the Circuit Court 
and decision was rendered in favor of the 


plaintiffs. So, in one instance by diplo- 
macy, a native family held their own. 
There is a story told of a smart 
ranchero who took advantage of a weak 
description of his land to add thousands 
of valuable acres to the tract. Three of 
his corners were clearly defined, on the 
fourth there stood an old hut that served 
as the junction of the south and west 
lines, each boundary being about three 
miles in length, the shape as well as 
extent not being well known tothe author- 
ities; so it occurred to the owner that it 
would be a very good plan to move the 
hut which served as so prominent a land- 
mark to a point two miles farther to the 
southwest, which would include some 
fine grazing land that he desired and no 
one but the government claimed. He 
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made the change, added six square miles 
to his possessions, for all of which when 
the government survey was made, he 
received a patent. If this story be true 
it stands alone for such shrewdness and 
cunning on that side the land question. 
The beautiful San Pablo rancho’ near 
Berkeley has been in litigation for forty 
years. It was tied up by a dispute 
among the Californian heirs themselves 
and hinged in a measure on a mother’s 
rights under Mexican laws, but involved 
many Americans who had purchased from 
various members of the Castro family. 
The chief native owner was the wife of 
Ex-Governor Alvarado. The contest is 
but recently settled and the land with its 
valuable water fronts, will nodoubt build 
up rapidly. 

By no means the least obstacle in the 
way of the advancement of the native 
Californian has been from the lack of 
fitting educational facilities. It was not 
until children born in California had 
themselves become parents, that any- 
thing was done to establish public schools, 
and that child was fortunate whose 
parents were willing and able to instruct 
him in reading and writing. From this 
time there were various attempts to start 
primary schools, generally under the 
charge of some retired sergeant whose 
trade of war did not fit him in the best 
manner for training the tender mind. Of 
these schools the following is a descrip- 


tion: 
+ 


A long, narrow, badly lighted room, no adorn- 
ment save a huge green cross or picture of some 
saint which hung beside the master’s table. The 
teacher, himself an old soldier, in fantastic dress, 
often with an ill-tempered visage. As the scholar 
reluctantly entered its chilling atmosphere he 
walked the length of the apartment, kneeled 
before the cross or saint, recited aloud the ben- 
dito, crossed himself, then tremblingly ap- 
proached the master, saying “‘La Mano, Seiior 
Maestro,” when that grave functionary, with a 


‘“See story of the San Pablo Rancho,” OVERLAND for 
November, 139}. 
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grunt, would extend his hand to be kissed. Dur- 
ing the day the ferule, and that instrument of 
torture, the hempen scourge with its iron points, 
were in frequent use. Says General Vallejo of 
these schools: — ‘‘ They were a heaping up of 
horrors, a torture for childhood. In my mind 
rises up such bitter remembrances of the sad 
consequences due to the education which our 
masters gave us that the recollection is absolutely 
painful. They were the chambers where were 
done to death the sentiment of dignity which 
perished amid a thousand tortures, physical and 
moral.”’ 

Later the boys’ schools were somewhat 
improved but those for girls were still 
only primary. A Californian who was a 
student in Los Angeles in the sixties 
relates that not only were the boys so 
unruly that teachers were battered, 
frightened, and generally worsted, but 
there was a time when a committee had 
to be detailed to examine boys and take 
from them knives and other weapons, that 
there might be no deadly affrays. Yet 
these desperate lads many of them grew 


up to be intelligent and law-abiding citi- 


zens. Thus the men of California re- 
ceived an education, though the road they 
traveled to reach it was a rough one and 
the end not commensurate with their 
abilities, but the women were left behind. 
Both the influence of the Church and the 
opportunities offered were discouraging to 
domestically inclined girls, and the ma- 
jority of the mothers of the men and 
women of today, though fluent conversa- 
tionalists, possessing a marked degree of 
intelligence, yet have little education. 

It is said to take two generations, 
mothers and fathers having equal advan- 
tages, to make a literary atmosphere in 





the home. Of this atmosphere the 
Spanish American as yet knows little, but 
the day is rapidly approaching when he will 
be no longer hampered by this draw- 
back. Then, withhis unparalleled health 
and perfect physique, with mental cul- 
ture and attainments equal to his purely 
American brother, the Spanish American, 
or Anglo-Spaniard,—for the races are 
already so intermingled that they can not 
be treated separately,—has a future 
opening before him in this land where 


- nature is at peace with man, too glorious 


for prophecy. Like the ancient Greeks, 
simple in tastes, athletic, healthy, living 
much in the open air, with chances, 
powers, appliances, the ancients dreamed 


’ not of, acknowledging only the one God 


whom ‘‘ignorantly ’’’ the Greeks wor- 
shiped, to what may they not attain ? 
In the words of General Mariano Vallejo 
in his centennial speech delivered in San 
Francisco, October 8, 1876 :— 


What shall be the destiny which the Supreme 
Benefactor has prepared for this portion of our 
beautiful native land for the next coming hun- 
dred years? I entertain the fu!l conviction that 
the hand of the Great Creator, by which is 
guided the progress and happiness of mankind, 
will carry us to the highest degree of excellence 
in all the branches of knowledge. Then, it is to 
be hoped, that those who will celebrate that day, 
taking a retrospective view of the present epoch, 
will remember with gratitude what this genera- 
tion, by divine aid, has established for them to 
carry on until they reach moral, intellectual, and 
physical perfection. 

Helen Elliott Bandini. 

-Ta the preparation of the above article I am indebted for 
aid to the works of H. H. Bancroft, ‘‘ The Spanish Institu- 
tions of the Southwest,’’ by Blackmar, “ California,’’ by 


Josith Royce, and the writings of Charles Lummis, w. 
H. Davis, and Alfred Robinson. H. E. B. 
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THE COEUR D'ALENE RIOTS, 1862. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT STRIKE. 


~HE mining district known 
familiarly as the ‘‘ Coeur 
d’ Alénes,’’ Northern Ida- 
ho, is some thirty miles 
long, with an average 
width of three to four 
miles. The entire region 
is mountainous, covered 
with pine, cedar, and 


tamarack. Streams rise in the eastern 


portion, flow through narrow gorges west- 
ward, and uniting in the Coeur d’Aléne 
River, empty into Lake Coeur -d’Aléne. 
There is only sufficient space for the Union 
Pacific and Northern Pacific railroads to 
run their branch lines through the cafion 
parallel to the water courses, from end to 


end of the district. 

The three principal means of communi- 
cation with the outside world are: east- 
ward, via the Northern Pacific railroad 
through Mullan to De Smet, Montana, 
where connection is made with the main 
line of the Northern Pacific; westward, 
by the Union Pacific railway to Tekoa, 
Washington, where connections are made 
either south to Boise, the capital of Idaho, 
or westward to Spokane, the principal 
commercial and railway center of Eastern 
Washington ; or by the narrow gauge 
line of the Northern Pacific to The Mis- 
sion, where connection by steamboat is 
made down the Coeur d’Aléne river and 
lake to Coeur d’ Aléne City, Idaho, thence 
by broad gauge Northern Pacific railroad 
to Hauser, at which junction the main 
line east or west can be taken. In addi- 
tion to these modern means of travel, the 
old Mullan stage road from Spokane could 
be utilized in an emergency, and a trail 
from Burke through Thompson Pass to 


Thompson Falls, Montana, on the main 
line of the Northern Pacific was possible 
for pack train, horse, and foot. Scattered 
through the district are extensive mines 
of galena and silver. In the region about 
Murray, on Prichard Creek, are numerous 
gold properties.’ 

The greater part of the miners em- 
ployed were members of the Coeur d’ Aléne 
Miners’ Union, a branch of the Butte, 
Montana, Miners’ Union, probably the 
most powerful and wealthy labor organi- 
zation in the Northwest,— and had been 
on a strike for nearly a year. Their 
causes of dissatisfaction may be classified 
under three heads :— 

First, reduction of wages ; 

Second, being obliged to trade at the 
company’s store ; 

Third, the unmarried men being forced 
to board at the company’s boarding house. 
The questions of trading at the com- 
pany’s store and boarding at the com- 
pany’s boarding house were local com- 
plaints, and pertained mainly to two 
localities, Wardner and Gem, and could 
not be considered as grievous. In fact, 
these adjuncts were established more to 
supply the wants of the men than as 
sources of profit, so the vital cause of the 


1 The aggregate assesscd value of the mills and concen- 
trators in the district in 1892 was $1,350,000. The principal 
silver and lead mines were the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, 
value $2,co0o,000. The Emma and Last Chance, value 
$500,c00; the Sierra Nevada, $300,000; the Stem Winder, 
$200,000,— about Wardner. The Consolidated, $200,000 ; the 
’Frisco, $500,000; the Gem, $500,000; the Black Bear, 
$500,coo; the Standard, $500,000 ; the Union, $500,000; the 
Granite, $500,000 ; the Custer, $500,000,— these mines were 
located in the cafions centering about Wallace, none more 
than seven miles distant. The Morning and Hunter, 
$s500,c00 each, near Mullan. The Poorman and Tiger, 
value $500,000 each, at Burke — where branch lines of the 
Union Pacific and Northern Pacific railroads terminated. 
The total estimated valuation of these properties was 
$10,050,000. 
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strike was the reduction of wages made 
by the mine owners, from three dollars 
and a half to three dollarsper day. The 
miners claimed that all men working 
under ground should have three dollars 
and fifty cents per day, the mine owners 
offering that to actual miners, and three 
dollars to carmen and shovelers. 

Up to July first, upwards of a million 
dollars in wages alone had been lost to 
the community. During this time the 
unemployed men and their families were 
supported by voluntary contributions of 
provisions and remittances of money 
from the Butte Miners’ Union. Several 
vain attempts at settlement of the ques- 
tions at variance had been made. 

The Miners’ Union, as a retaliatory 
measure against the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, endeavored to have Congress 
passan act abolishing the tariff on lead- 
silver ores. 

The Mine Owners’ Association, hav- 
ing in mind the valuable aid given the 
civil authorities in Pennsylvania, during 
the Mollie Maguire troubles by Pinkerton 
detectives, employed one of their men, 
who was known in the Coeur d’Alénes 
as Seringo, — his real name was C. L. Alli- 
This man ingratiated himself with 
the miners and joined one of the Unions, 
— which in fact, was almost a necessity 
for every miner desirous of retaining 
work in the region. Seringo, who was 
an extremely adroit man, was _ soon 
elected Secretary of the Gem Miners’ 
Union. Thus the Mine Owners’ Asso- 
ciation was enabled to obtain records of 
the meetings and keep well posted upon 
the plans and actions of the Union. 

In the spring the Association of Mine 
Owners decided to start work, but the 
members of the Miners’ Union refused to 
work, saying they would be traitors to 
their mates if they resumed under the 
conditions offered. New men were then 
brought in from other mining sections, 
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son. 


even as far East as Michigan. Some of 
these new comers joined the different 
branch unions, and others were fright- 
ened away. 

Early in April two men, William M. 
Pipkin and George L. Wolf, non-union 
men working at three dollars and a half 
a day at the Hidden Treasure Mine near 
Burke, were driven out of town by a 
party of which one John Tobin was said 
to be the leader. This gang was be- 
lieved to be composed mainly of Union 
men. These unfortunates were marched 
up the gulch to the accompaniment of a 
tin can serenade, were refused provis- 
ions, and ordered to get over into Mon- 
tana. They left the country by the 
Thompson Falls trail and were two days 
without food or shelter. 

The mine owners were also threatened 
and the following copy cf a letter re- 
ceived by one of the most influential 
firms will give an excellent idea of the 
general tenor of the threats : — 

April 4, 1892. 
Cambell and Finch, 

You are standing on the 
edge of .a precipice and if you dont look out you 
will go over it. You have done what we are 
agoing to prevent any capital doing in this man’s 
country. 

We are 17 strong and the miners’ union are 
too slow for us. We have nothing to do with 
the union and are going to take the thing in our 
own hands. You had better pack your traps 
and go to some other country or you will find a 
hoter one. You want to put the working the 
miner down with the chinese and dagos. Your 
life is not worth 1 cent if you try it enny longer. 
look out for when we strike we strike hard. 
Your company dont know what you are doing 
the people are on the side of the miners. this is 
a warning the next will be destruction and the 
next hell. 

When the hell is raised look out for your oficers 


and judges will do you no good 
M— No.1. 


We have made up our minds to wate a week. 
then we come 
We will have no slaves in Idaho. 


M— No. 2. 





GENERAL JAMES F. CURTIS, 
COLONEL COMMANDING IDAHO NATIONAL GUARD. 


The Mine Owners’ Association on 
May 7th, obtained from Judge J. H. 
Beatty of the U.S. District Court for 
Idaho a temporary restraining order, re- 
straining defendants from in any way 
interfering with the operation of plaintiff 
company, or from preventing any one 
entering the service of said company. 
Warrants were issued on May oth. 
United States Marshal Joseph Pinkham, 
served them in person May 12th. The 
news created intense excitement. Some 
of the non-union men remained in the 
country, nerved by the action of the 
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Court, and started up work upon the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan at Wardner, 
and the Gem and Frisco at Gem, about 
three miles from Wallace. 

.On June 4th, the governor of Idaho 
issued a warning proclamation :~- 

Whereas: it has come to the knowledge of 
the Executive of this State by the affidavits and 
petitions of reputable citizens and property 
owners of the county of Shoshone, and from 
other well considered sources, that there now 
exist in the county of Shoshone, State of Idaho, 
combinations of men concerting and conspiring 
for unlawful purposes. ‘ 

This proclamation of Governor Norman 
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B. Willey was treated with contempt, 
and matters gradually drifted from bad 
to worse. On June 6, in the United 
States Circuit Court at Boise, (the Hon. 
Albert Hagan, in behalf of the mine 
owners,) Attorney Frank Ganahl, for 
respondents, argued that a virtual injunc- 
tion had been issued under guise of an 
order to show cause, and that the Court 
at the time the injunction was issued had 
no authority for the proceeding. July 
10, Judge Beatty declined to dissolve the 
injunction. This decision further incensed 
the Union miners. 

The leaders of the Miners’ Union and 
the representatives of the Butte Union 
were informed at Wallace, by General 
James F. Curtis, Inspector General upon 
the staff of the Governor and acting in 
his behalf, that any overt act of violence 
would meet immediate attention and 


punishment at the hands of the State 


authorities. General Curtis, who had 
been sent to Shoshone County in May, 
to observe matters and to report such 
steps as might become necessary, was 
peculiarly well fitted for his duties by 
long experience in the West. Prior to 
the Rebellion he had served two years as 
chief of police of San Francisco, and 
through the Civil War was Colonel of 
the Fourth California Infantry. He had 
been brevetted Brigadier General in ’65 
by President Johnson. 

It was well known that cases of rifles 
and ammunition had been received, 
addressed to the president of the Miners’ 
Union at Wallace, and also that the mine 
owners had armed guards to protect their 
new men, so a collision was imminent. 
A reign of terrorism and ostracism had 
existed throughout Shoshone County for 
months. No Chinese were allowed in 
the Coeur d’Alénes. Respectable citizens 
suffered insult and intimidation, and the 
existing civil authority was powerless to 
check or punish ruffianism; in fact, the 


Miners’ Union, having the sympathy of 
the local peace officers and a majority of 
the people, acted as if they alone owned 
the country. So-called ‘‘ scabs”? were 
ordered to leave the country, owners of 
mines were threatened with violence 
and the destruction of their property, 
and a vendetta was pronounced upon 
nearly all of them. 

In this emergency, General Curtis 
wired the Governor from Wallace, that 
only an armed force could cope with the 
conditions; that the militia was inade- 
quate, and that a force of United States 
troops would be required without delay. 
These statements were rapidly verified 
within the next few days. 

July 10, an altercation ending in a free 
fight occurred at Gem, and the impending 
crisis broke. On the morning of the 
11th, an armed band of Miners’ Union 
men collected at the Gem, attacked and 
destroyed the Frisco Mill, which was 
valued at $200,000, blowing it up with 
giant powder, which was exploded down 
the penstock. Killed, one employee ; 
wounded, twenty; prisoners, seventy. 
From there the gang proceeded to the 
Gem Mill, half a mile distant, and de- 
manded its surrender. The guard was 
armed with Winchesters, and though out- 
numbered, stood the rioters off, killing 
five and wounding fourteen. The owners 
to save the lives of their workmen and 
their property from destruction surren- 
dered to the mob, which was about four 
hundred strong. The terms of surrender 
were that the Winchesters and two thou- 
sand rounds of ammunition should be 
placed in the hands of disinterested 
parties, and that the non-union men 
should be shipped out of the country the 
next day. Within an hour thereafter, 
while endeavoring to move the arms to 
Wallace for safe keeping, the committee 
when opposite the Granite Mill was over- 
powered and the arms taken by the mob. 
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There was a company of State troops, 
A, Second Regiment of Infantry, I.N.G., 
stationed at Wallace, under command of 
one Captain W. E. Hood. Ten stands 
of their arms had been stolen from the 
armory the previous Saturday night, July 
gth. Captain Hood himself left town, 
and could not be found. The available 
strength of the company for the emer- 
gency was practically nil. General 
Curtis immediately reported the fact to 
the Governor by telegraph, and on the 
11th telegraphed recommending the im- 
mediate disbanding of the company, upon 
the technical ground that it had fallen 
below the minimum authorized strength, 
and was utterly ineffective and unwilling 
to act. The remaining arms of the com- 
pany in the meantime were locked up in 
the vault of the First National Bank, of 
Wallace. 

The Sheriff of Shoshone County, R. 
A. Cunningham, reported to General 
Curtis in Wallace, that he could not raise 
sufficient civil posse to enforce law and 
order, had no arms, and must call on the 
Governor for the assistance of the State 
troops. It was altogether useless to 
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summon the power of the county, as most 
of the people were in sympathy with the 
strikers, the remainder practically un- 
armed and consequently afraid to act. 
In this emergency, General Curtis ; C. 
W. O’Neil, District Attorney, First Judi- 
cial District ; Sheriff R. A. Cunningham ; 
and George T. Crane and John L. Livers, 
County Commissioners, all united in 
sending a telegram to this effect to Gov- 
ernor Willey, then in Boise City, six 
hundred miles away. 

The mob in the meantime, inflated 
with its success over the non-union men, 
escorting one hundred and ten of them, 
and infuriated over the death of five of 
their own members, whose bodies they 
guarded, moved down the cajion from 
Gem three miles to Wallace, where they 
paraded the streets heavily armed. 

General Curtis again telegraphed that 
Federal troops would be an absolute 
necessity, also that the telegraph wires 
were being cut by the strikers. W. B. 
Heyburn, attorney for the Mine Owners, 
telegraphed from Spokane City to the 
Governor for help, reporting that the 
armed Union men were preparing to at- 
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tack Wardner that night, that the wires 
were cut below Wallace and a massacre 
might be anticipated. The rioters sent 
bogus telegrams, purporting to have been 
written by V. M. Clement, manager of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Mining Com- 
pany, urging the Governor not to send 
in troops, so as to avert unnecessary 
bloodshed. Judge Hagan and Heyburn, 
learning of this fact, telegraphed from 
Spokane City, to Attorney-General 
George H. Roberts at Boise, that the pre- 
tended telegrams from Clement were 
bogus, to forward the troops, and inform 
the authorities at once. 


The strikers took a body of unarmed 
non-union miners, estimated at about a 
hundred and fifty, to the mouth of Fourth 
of July Cafion, near Cataldo, twelve 
miles below Wardner Junction,—where 
they were waiting for a steamboat to 
take them out of the country. At dusk 
a squad of armed men charged down the 
railroad track upon them, yelling and dis- 
charging their rifles. The refugees scat- 
tered, running for the brush along the 
river, swimming the stream, and hiding 
in the gulches. About three hours after 
this, the belated steamer came along and 
picked up all the refugees that could be 


COMPANY A, FIRST REGIMENT, IDAHO NATIONAL GUARD.! 


On the night of the 12th, the mob 
moved down the cajion from Wallace, 
stealing hand cars en route, to Wardner 
Junction, twelve miles below, and under 
threats of attacking different mines and 
destroying the mills, obtained the sur- 
render of the Bunker Hill and Sullivan, 
Sierra Nevada, and Last Chance mines. 
Great quantities of explosives were 
placed in the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
concentrator, and under threats of its 
destruction non-union miners were dis- 
charged and work stopped. 


‘In camp at Wallace, Idaho. 


found. 


They were wet, cold, and in a 
pitiable state of excitement. 

Many had been driven down Fourth of 
July Canon, two were known to have 
been killed, many were robbed, and a 


number wounded. As to whether the 
Miners’ Union, or a gang of thugs com- 
mitted these acts of violence, has never 
been definitely ascertained. Grossly 
exaggerated stories of these atrocities 
were published in the press at the time. 

Troop G, Fourth U. S. Cavalry, under 
command of Second Lieutenant E. A. 
Helmick, Fourth Infantry, marched from 
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Fort Sherman, through the Fourth of 
July Cafion and back, making a careful 
search. No bodies were discovered, and 
the tales of burned human bones were 
proved to have been a hoax. 

Early on the 13th, the non-union 
miners, lately engaged in the Wardner 
mines, estimated to number three hun- 
dred, were sent out of the country ona 
Union Pacific train guarded by armed 
strikers. These unfortunates sought 
refuge in the town of Tekoa, Washing- 
ton. 

Thus far the strikers had obtained a 
series of uninterrupted victories. They 
had only to demand and receive. They 
had driven the non-union men out of the 
country; the most valuable mines and 
mills of the district were in their posses- 
sion and the inhabitants of the principal 
towns terrorized. 

Governor Willey, upon receipt of 
General Curtis’s telegram, wired Presi- 
dent Harrison on July 11th, that the 
State Legislature was not in session, and 
could not be convened promptly ; that 
the civil authority was wholly inadequate 
to maintain peace; that while he would 
immediately order the available military 
force of the State into the field, it was far 
too few in numbers to cope successfully 
with the mob,—and he asked for Federal 
troops. 

In response the Governor was notified 
by the acting Secretary of War, July 
12th, that troops would be at once sent 
to his assistance and to communicate with 
Brigadier-General Ruger, commanding 
the Department of the Columbia. The 
State troops consisted of twelve com- 
panies, none properly equipped for field 
service, scattered at great distances apart 
in the different towns of the State, — 
which, it should be borne in mind, com- 
prises an area nearly equal to the States 
of New York and Pennsylvania, with a 
population of but one hundred thousand. 


Except the Wallace company, which had 
been tried and found wanting, all were 
far south and remote from the scene of 
trouble. 

On the 12th the Governor ordered 
six companies’ to proceed to the scene of 
trouble. 

On July 13th,—acting upon the fol- 
lowing dispatch, — 

WALLACE, July 13th. 

Governor N. B. Willey:—Pursuant to section 
four of the revised statutes, we urgently make 
application to your excellency for the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of sections 7,400 to 7,408 
of the revised statutes. C. W. O’NEIL, Dis- 
trict Atty. of Shoshone County. 

H. S. GREGORY, Probate Judge,— 
the Governor issued his proclamation 
declaring martial law in the county of 
Shoshone. 

General Ruger received orders by tele- 
gram from the Major General command- 
ing the army, to send the available 
infantry force from Fort Sherman to the 
scene of the disturbance, with directions 
to report to the Governor of the State. 
He was also authorized to increase the 
force if necessary. Pursuant to these 
instructions, Colonel William P. Carlin, 
Fourth Infantry, left Fort Sherman with 
companies A, D, F, and H, Fourth In- 
fantry, in the afternoon of July 
12th, and reached the Cataldo Bridge 
the next day at 10 o’clock, A. M. The 
six companies of the First Regiment, 
Idaho N. G., 191 strong out of a total 
of 196, arrived at Cataldo at 12.15 P. M., 
the same day, and reported to General 
James F. Curtis. 

In the meantime, other troops were 
being rushed forward by rail. A bat- 
talion of the Fourteenth Infantry under 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. A. Theaker, com- 
panies B, C, D, E, and F, left Van- 
couver Barracks, 507 miles west, on 

1Co F, Capt Johns, Hailey; Co. A. Capt. C. C. Steven- 
son, Boise; Co. B, Capt. tz, Weiser; Co. M, Capt. 


Moody, Vollmar; Co. I,, Capt. Haymond, Genesee; Co. K, 
Capt. J. H. McCallie, Moscow. 
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GOVERNOR NORMAN B, WILLEY, 
GOVERNOR OF IDAHO, 1892. 


the 13th, and arrived at the scene of 


trouble at noon onthe 14th. A battalion 
of the Twenty-second Infantry under 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
H. Page, companies B, D, F, G and 
H, left Fort Keogh, 642 miles east, 
the evening of the 13th, and ar- 
rived at Mullan on the 15th. A battalion 
of the Fourth Infantry under Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. C. Cook, companies B, 
E, and G, left Fort Spokane, 189 miles 
northwest, on the morning of the 13th, 
made a forced march of twenty-six 
miles in eight hours to the nearest rail- 
road point,—this being the only battalion 
ordered to the scene of trouble not having 
direct railway communication,—took the 
train at Davenport, and reached Cataldo 
at 5:55 P. M., on the evening of the 
fourteenth, passing at Tekoa the non- 
union men that had been driven out of 
the Coeur d’Alénes the day before, and 
who were congregated about the station, 
a motley crowd,—foreigners for the most 


part, some cursing, some bewailing,—a 
class not calculated to excite much sym- 
pathy either by their appearance or ac- 
tions. 

At Harrison a battalion of the Twenty- 
fifth Infantry, from Fort Missoula, under 
Captain W. I. Sanborn, F, G, and 
H, was passed. These were colored 
troops, and were as soldierly a battalion 
as ever wore the blue. They had been 
ordered from Fort Missoula on the 12th, 
being the last battalion to join General 
Carlin’s command, although the first on 
the scene of action, and the one suffering 
the greatest inconvenience in obeying 
their orders for the concentration. 

The colored troops were extremely 
objectionable to the lawless element, but 
by their discipline and cheerful perform- 
ance of duties won the encomiums of 
their superiors and comrades in arms, 
and quickly forced the unruly to appre- 
ciate the fact that they were not to be 
trifled with. 

On July 14, General Carlin advanced 
from Cataldo, leaving a guard to protect 
the telegraph operator there, to Wardner 
Junction, where he established his head- 
quarters." 

General Curtis, commanding the Idaho 
troops, placed his headquarters at Wal- 
lace, telegraphed Governor Willey, ‘‘We 
control the situation,’’ and issued the fol- 
lowing order, which was_ published and 
posted throughout the district :— 

1The following was the disposition of Carlin’s com- 
mand:—-Co. H, 4th Infantry, to guard the mines of the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan and Sierra Nevada up the 
gulch at Wardner. Co. F, 4th Infantry, to guard the 
Bunker Hill and Sullivan Concentrator, half a mile below 
Wardner Junction. Co’s A, B.G, and E, 4th Infantry, 
F, G, and H, 25th Infantry, and four companies of the 
Idaho N. G., making a total of eleven companies, were 
camped at Wardner Junction. One company of the 
Idaho N. G. was sent forward to Osborne. Four com- 
panies t4th Infantry, under Lt.-Col. Theaker, were placed 
in Wallace. Co. B, of the 14th Infantry was sent to Burke. 
Co. D,of the 4th Infantry and one company of the Idaho 
N. G. were stationed at Gem. The 22nd Infantry, leaving 
one company at Mullan, moved westward with the re- 


maining four companies to Wallace, where under com- 
mand of Lt.-Col. Page they went into camp. 
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Headquarters Idaho National Guard, Wal- 
lace, July 15th, 1892. To the officers and mem- 
bers of Coeur d’Aléne Miners’ Union, whether 
permanent or temporary:—You are hereby com- 
manded to surrender yourselves and your arms 
to the commanding officers of troops at your 
respective localities. Protection under the law 
will be guaranteed; all good citizens of this 
county are requested and commanded to aid in 
identifying and arresting those who do not sur- 
render. 

Acting for the Governor. 
JAMES F. CURTIS, 


Colonel I. N. G., Commanding. 


the hands of the rioters, none were ever 
surrendered, nor were any ever found by 
search parties. 

Early in the morning of the 15th Com- 
pany B, Fourth Infantry, was sent back 
to Tekoa, and returned the afternoon of 
the same day escorting the evicted 
‘‘scabs.’’ At Wardner Junction, the 
men disembarked from the train, and 
under a heavy escort, were marched 
back up the gulchto the Wardner mines, 
where they resumed work. The entire 


BATTALION 22D U. S. INFANTRY—LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. H. PAGE, COMMANDING.! 


To the troops in Shoshone County Gen- 
eral Curtis published a terse and forcible 


order. ‘‘If any person is apprehended 
in the act of blowing up railroad bridges 
or property, or mills or houses or other 
property, with dynamite, or placing it 
in position, shoot him on the spot.”’ 

It was a significant fact that no man 
surrendered, and although over 800 Win- 
chesters were positively known to be in 

1From Fort Keogh, Montana—at Wallace, Idaho, 


force of troops at Wardner Junction was 
held under arms, ready to defend the 
non-union men, but the rioters made no 
demonstration, although congregated in 
great numbers about the railroad station 
and very sullen in their demeanor. That 
evening, and thereafter, arrests were 
made of all known members of the 
Miners’ Union at Wardner, Wallace, 
Gem, Burke, Mullan, and wherever else 
they could be apprehended. 
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There being no adequate prison facili- 
ties at Wardner Junction, a one story 
frame building opposite the Union Pacific 
station, which had been originally in- 
tended for a small general merchandise 
store, was utilized. It was soon over- 
crowded with prisoners. At Wallace, 
two empty cottages and a large wooden 
store house were pressed into service as 
prison pens. 

All saloons in the district were closed 
and the towns patrolled day and night. 

The President of the United States 
issued a proclamation, which was re- 
ceived on July 16th. Copies were 
printed, both of this proclamation and the 
Governor’s, together with an extract of 
Section 7407, Revised Statutes of Idaho. 
These were posted conspicuously through- 
out the district. Very many were im- 
mediately torn down or defaced, and 
apparently were of little effect. 

It became so evident that Sheriff Cun- 
ningham was acting in the interest of his 
friends, the strikers, to whom he owed his 
election, that General Curtis removed 
him from office,— also Thomas Argyle, 
City Marshal of Wallace, and . John 
Steffes, Marshal at Wardner, on account 
of their inefficiency, incapability, and un- 
willingness to act. 

General Curtis issued the following 
order : — 

H’DQ’RS. IDAHO NATIONAL GUARD. 
WALLACE, IDAHO, July 15th, 1892. 


Special Order No. 3. 

Dr. W. S. Sims of Wallace, Idaho, is hereby 
appointed Acting Sheriff of the County of 
Shoshone, State of Idaho, and is empowered 
with all the authority of that office under Martial 
Law, now in force in said county. 

By Order. JAMES F. CURTIS, 

Col. Idaho National Guards, Commanding. 

Doctor Sims was a. surgeon of high 
repute, a Southerner by birth, and a man 
of great personal courage and force, 
whose services were invaluable during 
the insurrection. 


The civil courts were not interfered 
with and were in session for the hearing 
of criminal and civil cases. Honorable 
Junius Holleman, Judge of the First 
Judicial District of Idado, was called upon 
to decide the legality of Governor Willey’s 
proclamation declaring martial law. It 
occurred in this way: in a criminal case 
pending before the court, at Murray, 
Idaho, a motion was made by James H. 
Hawley, attorney for defense, to quash 
an indictment, inasmuch as the grand 
jury had been impaneled by Sheriff 
Sims, who was claimed to have been 
appointed to office without due authority 
of law. 

After a masterly argument before the 
court, which continued for two days, 
made by Captain J. G. Ballance, 22d U. 
S. Infantry, in which all the powers of 
martial law were exhaustively presented, 
the court decided that the proclamation 
was valid and that Sims was not only 
the de facto but also the de jure Sheriff. 
It was known to a few only, that had the 
decision of the court been adverse, the 
functions of all civil courts in the district 
would have been immediately suspended. 
The argument of Captain Ballance was 
to the effect that during the existence of 
martial law the courts were only per- 
mitted to exercise their functions so long 
as they were subordinate to the military 
power. 

July 16th the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion agreed that the miners could board 
and trade where they pleased hereafter. 

The railroad authorities were directed 
on the 15th and 16th of July not to sell 
tickets or transport passengers through 
the county of Shoshone without passes 
from military headquarters. All trains 
were searched by troops and all persons 
attempting to evade the order were sum- 
marily ejected from the trains. This 
precaution was taken to prevent the 
escape of participants in the riots. 
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By the 16th, three hundred prisoners 
had been apprehended, those arrested at 
Burke, Gem, and Mullan, being sent to 
Wallace to be guarded. Their subsistence 
devolved for the time being upon the 
State, and Quartermaster General A. J. 
Pinkham, I. N. G., was charged with 
providing the necessary rations, blankets, 
lights, and medical stores. Upon the 
18th many depencent families of Union 
men and others applied to the authorities 
for subsistence. 


Upon the 25th, the Hailey and Boise 
companies returned by rail to their re- 
spective homes, acting as escort to 
twenty-five of the prisoners prominent 
in the various unions, who were taken to 
Boise and lodged in jail, pending trial 
upon information filed July 19, in the U. 
S. Circuit Court by Hon. Fremont 
Wood, charging about eighty-five of them 
with contempt of court. 

The trial commenced August 2, and 
terminated on the 11th. Robinson, 


HEADQUARTERS U. S. TROOPS, 4TH AND 25TH INFANTRY, AT WARDNER JUNCTION, 


On the 19th, reports having been re- 
ceived that a party of about a hundred 
armed rioters were lurking in the moun- 
tains near the Montana line, Generals 
Curtis and Carlin, escorted by two com- 
panies of infantry, made an armed re- 
connaisance to Saltese, where they found 
nothing material, and a telegram to Gov- 
ernor Toole of Montana, for permission 
to pursue the rioters across the State 
line being met with refusal, the troops 
returned to Wallace and Wardner. 


Hugh McGee, O’Brien, Poynton, Doyle, 
Peterson, Eaton, Nicholson, Fitzgerald, 
Dean, Heeney, and Boyce, were found 
guilty of contempt of court, and sen- 
tenced to be confined in the county jail 
of Ada County, for terms varying from 
four to eight months each. The others 
were discharged. 

The Weiser and Genesee companies, 
I. N. G. left for home the 26th of July. 
On the 27th, the Vollmar company and 
the battalions of the Twenty-fifth U. S. 
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Infantry, from Wardner Junction, and 
the Twenty-second U. S. Infantry, from 
Wallace, left for their respective posts, 
via Mullan, where they had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the American flag floating 
proudly at the staff head instead of being 
at the half staff as it had been placed by 
dastards. 

Upon the 29th, the prisoners at Ward- 
ner and Wallace were turned over to the 
custody of the U. S. Deputy Marshal, 
thus relieving the State of the expense 


trial, it was recommended that they be 
released on parole. 

In nearly every instance the prisoners 
refused to sign the parole, the clause re- 
quiring them to report at all times when 
ordered to do so being considered by 
them an undue restraint upon their 
liberty. Their lack of confidence in the 
integrity of purpose of the lawful author- 
ities made abortive this attempt ma- 
terially to reduce the number of prisoners 
under guard. 
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WALLACE, IDAHO—WEST END. 


and throwing the cost of their further 
maintenance upon the United States 
government. Hearings were held in 
July, by Judge Advocate General Geo. 
M. Parsons, I. N. G., at Wallace, and 
Captain S. C. John, I. N. G., acting 
assistant Judge Advocate General, at 
Wardner, as to the complicity of the 
prisoners in the recent riots. When it did 
not appear that there was sufficient evi- 
dence against them to warrant their be- 
ing held for further examination and 


On Aug. 11 the remaining prisoners 
at Wardner Junction, forty-eight in num- 
ber, were placed in box cars, and guarded 
by Companies E and H, Fourth Infantry, 
were brought to Wallace and confined in 
the prison there, the pen at Wardner 
being abandoned for sanitary reasons. 
The troops reported for duty to Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Theaker, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, commanding at Wallace, 

The owners of the mines were anxious 
to open their properties and to transact 
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their legitimate business and on that 
account were lenient in their treatment 
of manyof the men. Although an agree- 
ment was made between the mine 
owners that none of the rioters should 
be reemployed, still it was found that the 
Tiger and Poorman management at 
Burke, which was considered the most 
dangerous camp in the district, and where 
the Unions were strongest, were evading 
the agreement, and their mines were re- 


and all mining work therein will cease after 12 
o’clock midnight, Saturday Aug. 2oth, 1892, 
until further orders. 

Il. The ‘‘ Tiger Mine”’ will ‘‘shut down” and 
all mining work therein will cease after 12 o’clock 
midnight Saturday, Aug. 2oth 1892, until further 
orders. By order Col. J. F. Curtis. 

T. J. Cable, Lt. I. N. G., Asst. Adj. Genl. 

Under this order these mines were kept 
closed until September Ist, when they 
were allowed to reopen, new men having 
been introduced to replace those objec- 


BURKE, IDAHO.! 


opened by the employment of many of 
the most violent of the strikers. So 
unfair to the other mine owners and so 
destructive of discipline was it, that it 
was deemed necessary to close these two 
large properties, and the following order 
was issued: — 


Headquarters I. N. G., 
Wallace, Idaho, Aug. 16, ’92. 
Special Orders No. 53. 
I. The “‘ Poorman Mine” will ‘‘shut down ”’ 
| Showing Tiger and Poorman Mines. 


tionable to the authorities and the Poor- 
man mine being placed under an entirely 
new management. 

On August 13 very early in the morn- 
ing a very desperate character, Webb 
Leasure, who was charged with the 
murder of Ivory Beau (the first man killed 
at Gem), together with some of his inti- 
mates, who-were also wanted, was cap- 
tured in asaloon at Mullan by First Lieu- 
tenant H. P. McCain, Fourteenth United 
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States Infantry, who with a detachment 
of troops acccmpanied by Sheriff Sims 
had left Waliace at one o’clock in the 
morning, by special train, and accom- 
plished single handed without bloodshed 
the arrest of this desperado, who had 
openly boasted that he would never be 
taken alive. The mine owners were 


greatly pleased over this capture and 
offered Lieutenant McCain a handsome 
purse of money as a token of their ap- 


I.N.G. of Boise, was given direct super- 
vision of policing the town, and prose- 
cuted his duties vigorously. His business- 
like methods quickly abolished the nui- 
sances, and it may be safely stated that 
when he had finished the work, Wallace 
was the cleanest, neatest, and best 
behaved town in Idaho. 

Complaint having been made by some 
of the prisoners to the Department of 
Justice at Washington as to their condi- 


FRISCO MILL AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


preciation, but he declined the proffered 
gift, stating that in making the arrest he 
had merely performed his duty. This 
was probably the feat of most personal 
daring on the part of an officer during 
the insurrection. 

The sanitary condition of the town of 
Wallace was very bad, and the extreme 
hot weather caused the most noxious 
odors to pervade the atmosphere. First 
Lieutenant C. H. Turner, Company A, 


tion and treatment, Special Agent F. B. 
Crossthwaite was sent out to make an 
immediate report by wire. He found that 
while everything was not as comfortable 
as might have been desired at first, when 
several hundred men were rushed into a 
temporary place of confinement neces- 
sarily arranged hastily, wrongs had been 
righted as fast as possible, and the en- 
tire prison was as good in average condi- 
tion as fifty per cent of the prisons of the 
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country ; that the prisoners were pro- 
vided with good water and wholesome 
food in abundance, and were in no manner 
ill treated. 

Whereupon General Curtis requested 
General Carlin to convene a board of 
officers to investigate and report upon the 
rumors and inquiries concerning the treat- 
ment of prisoners in the jail at Wallace. 
The board, consisting of Captain W. H. 
Bisbee, Fourth Infantry, Captain John 
Murphy, Fourteenth Infantry, Captain J. 
H. McCallie, I.LN.G., Company K, Mos- 
cow, and Second Lieutenant Hermann 
Hall, Fourth Infantry, met August 20. 
After taking testimony and making a 
personal examination of the prison, it ren- 
dered an opinion that under the general 


Vv. ARDNER, IDAHO, 


rule of confined prisoners, subject to 
prison restraint, no ill or mal-treatment 
had been exhibited; that all prisoners 
were treated fairly alike ; and that pris- 
oner Breen was not an exception, being 
in one of the new cells. This finding 
was approved by General Carlin, and a 
true copy furnished the commanding 
officer of the I. N. G. 

August 22nd, Company K, I. N. G., 
the last company of State troops, was 
relieved from duty. It and all the 
other companies that had served in the 
district received a letter of thanks from 
Governor Willey for their services, per- 
sonal sacrifices, and the military spirit 
shown in the discharge of trying duties 
to which they were all unaccustomed. 

A plan of legal procedure 
was arranged for the prisoners 
remaining in custody. They 
were taken before U. S. Com- 
missioner Hoffman, — at Wal- 
lace, —who issued warrants 
of arrest as the individual 
cases were brought to the bar. 
Those bound over were deliv- 
ered to the custody of the U. S. 
Marshal, and no further paroles 
were given. Many who could 
furnish the requisite bonds 
were, admitted to bail. The 
prisoners were allowed to ex- 
ercise daily in the prison yard 
and could see from there the 
guard mount of the troops 
each morning. One of their 
number, John Tobin, who was 
extremely popular among them 
and had been in the English 
service, organized a drill and 
guard mount. The prisoners 
made themselves wooden 
guns, and decorated their 
clothing with stripes, chev- 
rons, and _ shoulder-straps, 
of flannel. Tobin himself 
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was resplendent, having ingeniously 
fashioned a holster from an old piece 
of leather, which was worn on the 
right hip and a curved knob of wood 
shaped like the butt of a revolver pro- 
truded therefrom, imitating excellently 
an army officer’s appearance in the field. 
Late every pleasant afternoon, he would 
put his men through a drill ending with 
a guard mount, giving all the commands 
prescribed for an adjutant in a distinct 
voice except those designating the non- 
commissioned officers when assigned to 
their posts, since, as these commands 
were always given in a tone only audible 
a few feet away, he had not been able to 
hear and memorize them as-he had the 
others, — this was the only flaw in his 
burlesque. As a rule, his men drilled 
exceedingly well, but sometimes when 
depressed and out of sorts, they would 
not respond quickly to his commands. 
Then he would convulse the crowd that 
habitually made an afternoon pilgrimage 
to witness this performance by exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘l am disgusted with yees, ye don’t 
drill any better than the Idaho militia.”’ 
This sally of Irish wit never failed to 
evoke applause and merriment. 
September 3, U. S. Commissioner Hoff- 
man held thirty prisoners for trial before 
the U. S. District Court at Coeur d’ Aléne 
City, on bench warrants issued out of 
court after indictment for conspiracy by 
the Grand Jury, which held its sessions 
in Coeur d’Aléne City. A military escort 
guarded the prisoners to that place. The 
remainder of the prisoners, numbering 
about two hundred, were released on their 
own recognizance. The duty of guard- 
ing prisoners having ceased, and tran- 
quillity having been restored in a great 
measure throughout the district, the 
saloons were allowed to reopen under 
greatly modified restrictions, and the 
necessity existing no longer for so large a 
force of Federal troops, the battalion of 
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five companies of the Fourteenth Infan- 
try returned to Vancouver Barracks Sep- 
tember 14. 

Judge Beatty opened a session of 
the U. S. District Court, September 2, 
at Coeur d’Aléne City, where the court 
was ordered, to save expense and for 
convenience in securing witnesses. C. 
W. Bushnell, the Miners’ Union Attorney, 
Geo. A. Pettibone, John Norton, W. H. 
Frazer, Barney Reilley, Mike L. Devine, 
C. Sinclair, John Murphey, Daniel Cad- 
digan, F. M. Grey, Jack W. Wallace, — 
familiarly know as Shell Game Wallace, 
— Joseph Trainer, J. W. Glass, Frank 
Hyatt, and Joseph Gillis, were tried for 
conspiracy in disobeying the order of the 
court in the injunction issued in the cases 
against the Miners’ Unionof Wardner. 

The trial was completed September 28. 
Four were found guilty and sentenced. 
The remainder were found not guilty 
and discharged. Those convicted were 
taken to Detroit, where they served sev- 
eral months. All were subsequently re- 
leased on an appeal taken to the U. S. 
Supreme Court on account of a defect in 
the indictment. Peter Breen and Webb 
Leasure were tried for murder the fol- 
lowing winter, the cases being moved to 
Kootenai County, before Judge Holleman 
of the District Court of Idaho. After a 
protracted trial they were both acquitted. 

On September 22, affairs continuing 
tranquil, three more companies of Federal 
troops were withdrawn from the district, 
leaving but four companies, all of the 
Fourth Infantry, in the field. 

Although in the gold camp about Mur- 
ray there was no rioting, the citizens 
of that town, during the insurrection, 
evinced their loyalty to good government 
by the application of Commander Ingalls 
of Canpy Post No. 11, G. A. R., for 
thirty stands of arms and accouterments, 
and tendering their services to the State. 

The reputable business men of Wal- 
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lace, having a sense of the need of a 
reliable military protection, and realizing 
that when Federal troops were with- 
drawn, they would be forced to rely on 
their own resources, applied to the Gov- 
ernor, through General Curtis, for per- 
mission to organize an efficient company, 
to replace that disbanded. 

Early in August, their application was 
favorably considered and on the 7th of 
September, the company designated as 
as Company A, Second Regiment, I. N. 
G., was mustered into the service, with 
the following officers: Captain, William 
S. Sims; First Lieutenant, William C. 
Fuman; Second Lieutenant, William E. 
Mann. The rank and file were composed 
of the most prominent and influential 
young men of the county. A regular 
army officer drilled them, and the great- 
est interest was evinced in mastering the 
details of the drill regulations. They 


quickly became a credit to the State. 


The Populist Legislature of 1893 prac- 
tically abolished the Idaho National 
Guard by withholding all appropriations 
for it. Representative Neil, who had 
been a prisoner in Shoshone County in 
1892, moved that the militia item be 
stricken out of the Appropriation Bill 
for 1895, on the ground that the militia 
was worse than useless, powerless to 
quell riots, and only a burden to the 
State. He said there had never been an 
instance when the militia was called out 
that United States troops did not assist, 
being generally first on the scene of 
action. The motion carried without di- 
vision. ‘ 

As the fall advanced, the political cam- 
paign was the engrossing feature of the 
situation, wild rumors gained currency, 
and the undercurrent of lawlessness 
cropped out from time to time. On Oc- 
tober 19, a notice written on a fly leaf ofa 
pocket note book was found fastened at 
the upper tunnel of the Gem Mine :— 


Look out, scabs. One more warning, the last 
one. Before this month is over 1500 lbs, of 
Giant powder will be exploded and all in this 
mine will be sent to Hell. It is in the mine, the 
fuse attached, now ready for action. If we 
can’t work the mine no one else shall. 

Bloody Jack. 


On the same day there was deposited 
in the Gem Post Office a letter addressed 
to Mrs. John Monahan, wife of the fore- 
man of the Gem Mine; the letter was 
written upon a fly leaf evidently torn 
from the same note book and read as 
follows :— 


Dear Madam: 

I have a wife and daughters 
myself. Therefore am sorry for you. The day 
of reckoning is close upon all Scabs. Your 
husband will be blown into fragments inside of a 
month and the next fight will not be a milk and 
water one like the last. The men will be killed, 
and the women raped. Young and old. . . 

Get out !! ! and leave Monahan to the fate he 
deserves. 


These anonymous communications 
threw Cafion Creek into a state of great 
excitement. The notes were empty 
threats. No clew was obtained of the 
prepetrators. Nevertheless the float from 
the hidden vein of Anarchism had a most 
disturbing effect. 

The November elections passed off 
without bloodshed. One source of con- 
gratulation to the law and order element 
of Idaho, thank God, was a majority in 
the State, if not in Shoshone County, 
for General James F. Curtis for Secre- 
tary of State, Republican nominee, and 
this in spite of the venomous attacks 
made upon him for his fearless discharge 
of the arduous and trying duties of the 
position which he had been so unexpect- 
edly called upon to fill. 

The 19th of November, martial law 
was suspended by proclamation in which 
occurred the following order :— 


Il. The commanding officer desires to express 
his great appreciation of the moral support which 
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the law abiding citizens of Shoshone County 
have given him in restoring the peaceable and 
prosperous state of affairs now existing. 

He wishes also to acknowledge the cordial 
and efficient support rendered by the officers and 
enlisted men of 4th, 14th, 22d, and 25th U. S. 
Infantry, and especially to Gen. W. P. Carlin, 
Col. 4th Infantry, who since July last has been 
in command of the U. S. troops in the “ Coeur 
d’Alénes,’’ and whose prudent and wise dis- 
position of the troops prevented a conflict, which 
on July 13th, seemed impossible to avoid. 

By order Colonel James F. Curtis. 
T. J. Cable, Lieut. I. N. G., A. A. A. G. 


The four remaining companies of the 
Fourth Infantry were withdrawn to their 
respective stations, and the military gave 
way to civil rule. 


A most formidable insurrection had 


been suppressed without the shedding of 
a drop of blood by the military author- 
ities, and although both State and general 
government had been forced to great 
expense to maintain law and order, they 
had effectually demonstrated their ability 


to do so. In the opinion of the thinking 
men familiar with the details of the 
trouble adequate punishment was never 
inflicted upon the great body of the male- 
factors. Was this due to a faulty sys- 
tem of trial by jury, or to mistaken 
clemency on the part of the courts? 
The cost to the State of Idaho was paid 
by appropriations of the Legislatures of 
1893, $16,000; and 1895, $7,650; total, 
$23,650. This amount included a per 
diem of one dollar to the _ enlisted 
men of the militia who were on service, 


the transportation charges of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, and the main- 
tenance of the State troops and of the 
prisoners for that portion of the time be- 
fore they were turned over to the custody 
of the United States Marshal. The Chief 
Quartermaster of the Department of the 
Columbia reported that $34,110.25 was 
expended in that Department in connec- 
tion with the movement of troops in the 
district. These are the only figures | 
have been able to obtain, and represent 
but a small portion of the total expend- 
itures. 

The cost to the community imme- 
diately concerned, although enormous, 
cannot be estimated in mere dollars and 
cents. It was far reaching in its conse- 
quences and involved financial ruin to 
many engaged in mercantile pursuits 
and the alternative of starvation or 
emigration to hundreds of the laboring 
classes. 

The action of the mine owners in 
again giving employment to the rioters 
and members of the Miners’ Union has 
practically condoned their offenses. The 
low price of silver and lead has had less 
effect in paralyzing the industries of the 
section than has the continued unfortun- 
ate and impudent demands of the Miners’ 
Union. In many of our States rioting is a 
misdemeanor. It should be made so in all, 
and the District Attorney that did not 
enforce this law should be considered a 
more dangerous enemy than the rioter. 

George Edgar French, 
ist. Lieut. 4th U.S. Infantry. 


WITHOUT US. 


E STRUGGLE and strive for a wonderful place 
In the wonderful world about us, 
And then we die, and the wonderful world 
Goes merrily on without us. 


VOL. xxvi.—4. 


Carrie Blake Morgan. 











THE BATTLE OF FLOWERS AT SANTA BARBARA.' 


No daintie floure or herbe that grows on grownd, 

No arborett with painted blossoms drest 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 

To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete smels al arownd. 


HAVE traveled all over 
the world,— one cannot 
be accused of obtrusive 
boastfulness in making 
the statement publicly 
in this last decade of 
the 19th century,— but 
I never saw Southern 
California until last 
April. | remember a 
Justice of the Supreme Court in Sing- 


apore, who was retiring at the ripe age 
of sixty-four, in full possession of his 


i See Frontispiece. 
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Faerie Queene. 


faculties and God-given health, re- 
marking with the gleefulness of a school- 
boy,— ‘‘ We are off for a tramp—my 
daughter and I. I have earned my va- 
cation and my pension is guaranteed by 
Her Majesty.” 

They were going direct via Japan to 
the country which my great predecessor 
and Helen Hunt Jackson have pictured 
so delightfully that even an Englishman 
forgives it for not belonging to the ‘‘ Em- 
pire.’’? Boom circulars, expensive sou- 
venirs, railroad and steamship literature, 
and enthusiastic tourists, have all done 


“4 ROMAN CHARIOT DECKED WITH WHITE MARGUERITES,” FIRST PRIZE, NOVELTY CLASS. 
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something towards making California 
known to men like Mr. Justice Woods 
and the world, but the record of the 
early Franciscan Fathers, illuminated 
ever, in spite of the iconoclast, with the 
rich, mellow tint of virgin gold, and the 
romance and story of the struggle be- 
tween Gringo and Spaniard and the 
coming of the Argonauts as painted in 
the glorious chronicles of this man, Bret 
Harte, and this woman, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, have done a thousand, yes, ten 
thousand times more. 


From a photo by Newtons. 


of Siam said, ‘‘ Tell me of California,’’ 
and | could not, except in a general way. 
I had not then traveled over Spanish 
and Mexican California with one who 
not only knew its romance but better its 
statistics and possibilities. | absorbed 
a great deal of information during this 
itinerary in April; possibly | did not 
grasp sensibly everything that was 
pointed out, but | can now answer many 
of the questions which foreigners have 
repeatedly asked me regarding this great 
domain of the Mission Fathers. 


““THE QUEEN OF FLOWERS,’ FIRST PRIZE FLOAT. 


The idealized halo that they have 
placed alike above and about the soft 
Spanish names of California and the 
harsh, unpoetic Anglo-Saxon mining 
camp appellations of the California of 
"49 has been accepted by two hemis- 
pheres. For once in history the Castilian 
and the Englishman have united their 
civilizations and both have been gainers. 

I dined with the Czarewitch, the pres- 
ent Czar, on board the great ‘‘Admiral 
Nackamoff,’’ and little Prince Damrong 


San Francisco is no longer all of Cali- 
fornia. 

| thought of many things | would like 
to have said to this Siamese prince who 


read 
afternoon on 
Mission — of 


had 
sunny 
the old 


Bret Harte, as I stood one 
the balcony of 
Santa Barbara 
with my back pressed close to its 
gray sandstone walls. The sunshine 
was not hot but seemed rather to have 
been softened and the intensity taken 
out of it by the air that came from the 








garden below. The breeze, heavy with 
smell of flowers and alive with dancing 
points of gold, moved in and out the open 
window of the ancient belfry with a lov- 
ing caress to which the Mission bells 
were sensitive, for they swung without 
sound back and forth. I could look 
straight down, by turning my head, into 
the Mission garden with its encompass- 
ing corridors, where an aged monk in 
gown and hood was trimming the roses. 
There were date palms, tamarisks, aca- 
cias and pepper bordering the 
walks and flowering vines and orange 
trees covered with flowers and fruit along 
the sides of the quadrangle. The monk, 
as | watched, cut a great yellow ‘Gold 
of Ophir’’ rose from its tree and held it 
up to his kindly old face. The leaves 
52 


trees 


By courtesy of Mr. Frank Sands, author of **Santa Barbara at a Glance.” 
A BIT OF NATURE AT EL MONTECITO. 


dropped in a gilded shower about his 
feet and he smiled sweetly as he noticed 
me. He was one of nine whose lives 
are wholly spent within the monastery 
walls. 

The country from the gentle tops of 
the Santa Ynez Mountains, whose early 
shadows were already stealing lovingly 
out towards the massive walls, directly 
in front to the graceful outline of the har- 
bor where rode the Olympia, to Montecito 
on the right and Goleta on the left, as far 


as eye could see, once belonged to this . 


church. Of the hundreds of Indians that 
worked the fertile acres no monument 
remains among the quaint tombs that lie 
close beside the church they so labor- 
iously raised. Between the square twin 
towers in which hang the bells that 
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morning and evening since the beginning 
of the century have sounded the Angelus 
to Spaniard, Mexican, and Indian, was a 
statue of Barbara, the patron saint of 
mission and town. 

Itis a long time between the dates A.D. 
218, and A. D. 1895, and half the world 
lies between the little town of Nicomedia 
in Asia Minor, where she was born, and 
the town that bears her name, but the 
life that she so freely gave for her reli- 
gion has brought her immortality among 
men. The mission may crumble away, 
but the memory of sweet Santa Barbara 
will live as long as California is found on 
the map of the world. 

Beneath the statue is the entrance to 
the church proper,— a quaint old interior 
with a long narrow nave and six side 
chapels. The coloring is crude and the 
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A PASTORAL SCENE, HOPE RANCH. 





ornamentation in cedar on the sides and 
ceiling was cut by the Indian neophytes. 
The fourteen stations as you go down to 
the altar, and the wooden statue of Santa 
Barbara, flanked on either side by paint- 
ings of St. Ann and St. Joachim, brought 
from Mexico in 1798. There was one 
worshiper when we entered, a wrinkled 
old Mexican woman. Her cotton man- 
tilla was frayed and torn, and there were 
so many things that evidently 
needed that I dropped a dollar into her 
trembling hand as she crossed herself, 
and asked her for what she prayed. 

‘*That the weather may be good for 
La Fiesta, sefor,’’ she said in broken 
English. 

Only pictures can describe the Flower 
Festival at Santa Barbara and they can- 
not do it justice. There are not more 
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than seven thousand’ inhabitants in the 
little city, but they are for the most part 
wealthy people from all sections of the 
nation, settled here in beautiful homes 
among the roses to end their days ina 
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About any one of their beautiful villas 
could be cut before breakfast each morn- 
ing from ten to twenty thousand roses, 
without any apparent loss. They cover 
whole sides of the houses, hide fences, and 
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‘*a CLUMP OF MOSS-HUNG OAKS.”’ 


perfect climate or to escape the rigors of 
and Eastern or Northern winter. So the 
seven thousand people really represent 
the wealth and fashion of a city of a 
hundred thousand. 





smother trees. They are everywhere. 

There are Papa Gontiers, Princess de 
Sagans, Jacks, La Frances, Cloth of 
Golds, Gold of Ophirs, American Beau- 
General. Washingtons, and two 





ties, 
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hundred other varieties. But roses are 
not all, for there are hedges of geraniums 
that reach to the second floor and fight 
for room with the roses, delicate passion 
flowers, covering arbors and running up 
the trunks of trees to a height of forty 
and fifty feet, beautiful ivy pelargoniums, 
covering fences densely with masses of 
rich foliage and flowers; sweet-scented 
daturas, with their long trumpet-shaped, 
pendent blossoms like one vast bouquet, 
fuchsias as large as small trees ; banks 
and heliotrope, beds of 
and screens of 


of carnations 


pansies and _ violets, 
smilax. 

And these are not all, for along the 
foothills even into the town itself are 
acres upon acres of the ever beautiful 


“Cups of Gold,’’ the famous California 


poppy, purple-hued brodiaeas, delicate 
pink and white gillias, clinging to the 
interstices of the rocks; the nodding 
mahogany-colored fritillarias, mariposa 
lilies, wild peonies, delicate blue ‘‘ baby- 
eyes,’’ purple and white godetias; but- 
tercups, ‘‘shooting stars,’’ clematis, Span- 
ish bayonets, and O, so many, many 
others. 

We could have filled our four-horse 
coach with flowers of a hundred different 
varieties the day we drove out the Modoc 
Road to the Laguna Blanca and over the 
famous Hope Ranch. 

In 1841, when the old Catholic Bishop 
Garcia Diego came to Santa Barbara to 
build his cathedral and locate his episcopal 
see, he was met by the Mission Fathers 
and hundreds of kneeling Indians and 
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A FAVORITE VIEW OF THE OLD MISSION. 


Mexicans with arms filled with flowers. 
His carriage with them, his 
path was hidden beneath them, and had 
he chosen he could have slept in a ver- 
had not pro- 


was laden 


itable bed of roses. If he 
tested he would have been smothered 
before he could have uttered an Ave. 
He had reached the land of flowers in 
truth and he raised his hands as his peo- 
ple loosed his plunging horses from the 
carriage, fighting for the honor of taking 
their places, and thanked the Virgin and 
the blessed Santa Barbara that he had 
lived to see Eden with his mortal eyes. 
Such a might have been the 
genesis of the flower fetes that have 
placed Santa Barbara by the of 
Nice as the spot where once a yeara 
genuine riot breaks out, laws of assault 
56 


scene 


side 


and battery are broken, and every one, 
old and young, is pelted with — flowers. 

Just in front of the handsome Arlington 
Hotel, on both sides of a street that is 
eighty feet wide and runs for two miles 
straight down through the heart of the 
town until it kisses the Pacific at the 
Place Mar, and which street has 
been paved with bitumen by these seven 
thousand people at a cost of over $175,- 
000, are the handsomely decorated Judges’ 
and Tribunes’ stands. Between them 
and directly beneath us are to pass the 
competitors for the silken prizes. 

| had been told in detail what to expect, 
yet | was taken wholly by surprise. 
The enthusiasm of the place got posses- 
sion of me long before it was time to 
begin the ‘ Bataille des Fleurs,’’ and | 
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THE MISSION TOWER. 


emptied my bushels of flowers on the 
heads of the passing carriages, horsemen, 


bicycles, and floats. Within half an hour 
from the time when the Grand Marshal, 
in a coat of golden buttercups, hat of 
‘‘baby-eyes,’’ and trousers of violets, rode 
gayly by, men and horses were knee- 
deep in roses that in the East would have 
been worth a king’s ransom. The air 
was full of flying Papa Gontiers, Jacque- 
minot, and great American Beauties, 
VOL. xxvi—5. 


as a carriage passed that was lost beneath 
its load of great Duchesse roses. Not a 
bit of leather or wood was left uncovered, 
only the sweet face and brilliant dark 
eyes of its occupant refused the pink liv- 
ery of the ‘‘Duchesse.’”’ The driver, 
standing erect, was a handsome Mexican, 
dressed like his lady in pink silk. His 
charming Spanish costume and hat were 
decorated with pearls. He drove four 
coal black stallions, whose harness and 
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reins were covered with pink silk. Two 
outriders in the holiday attire of the Mex- 
ican vaquero guided with silk ribbons 
the plunging horses, while two more 
followed close behind. Over a thousand 
dollars had been spent on the decorations 
and costumes of this equipage alone. Two 
handsome girls followed (they were all 
handsome, so why repeat?) in a Victoria 
trimmed with scarlet carnations and ger- 
aniums. They were dressed in red with 
big green hats. Another was covered 
with gray moss and wild lupin, another 
with wild mustard, another with mari- 
golds, and a sixth with sweet peas,— 
La Marque 
harness to 


pampas plumes, brodiaea, 
roses with costume and 
match,—and so on until all the flowers 


and all the pretty girls in Santa Barbara 
were exhausted. 

Then there were floats:—a Venetian 
gondola, covered with seventy-five thou- 
sand white roses and eighteen thousand 
stems of lupin each bearing from fifty to 
seventy-five blossoms, and ten thousand 
bunches of wisteria. Blue flowers were 
the canal on which the boat floated. 
Two gondoliers plied their oars, while 
sweet strains from the guitar and man- 
dolin in the hands of the gay party 
within the boat greeted tribunes and 
onlooker. Another bore the Queen of 
Flowers on a flowery throne and pro- 
tected by four swans made of daisies, 
driven by little chubby two year olds. 
And so they passed beneath us one after 
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the other, ‘‘Queen rose of the rosebud 
garden of girls,’’ each more beautiful 
than its predecessor, until the eyes were 
incapable of judging and the senses over- 
powered by the scent of the flowers. 
Back they came and the battle began 
anew. The fair riders in carriage and 
on horseback fought valiantly; they 
gave rose for rose, lily for lily; but we 
were too many for them, and before the 
day was over they were buried in flowers 
and kissed their hands to us in acknow- 





down upon the plunging steeds and the 
Flower Festival was over. 

I have not half pictured what I saw, or 
expressed what I felt, but the whole play 
was so novel, so new, so exquisite, that 
I made up my mind then and there that 
1 would not even try. 

Arches of flowers and pampas grass 
spanned State Street from the Arlington 
to the sea. There was none of the gim- 


crack decorations of the usual Fourth of 
July celebrations, —no fire-crackers or 


BROTHER ANTONIO, SANTA BARBARA. 


ledgment of their defeat. Then how 
we cheered and filled the air again with 
priceless flowers. 

A Roman chariot decked with white 
marguerites drawn by three white horses 
abreast, in white harness, with two stal- 
wart Nubians running at their heads, 
dashed by the tribunes. The fair char- 
ioteer and her fan bearer dodged right 
and left amid the lovely carnage. A 
bevy of girls from the seats above 
emptied their last basket of La Marques 


disorderly crowds: everything was car- 
ried out as charmingly as a féte cham- 
pétre at Little Trianon. Fontainebleau, 
Versailles, and fairyland, came repeatedly 
to mind. All this expense and lavish 
outlay of money, labor, and flowers, was 
forgotten in the grace and ease with 
which it was offered to us, who were only 
onlookers. 

‘The secret of it all,’’ Mr. W. H. Mills 
said enthusiastically, as we tore ourselves 
regretfully from the blood-red battle 
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field, ‘‘is that it really comes from their 
hearts and not from their pockets.’’ 
There are many dry, yet astonishing 
facts one might tell of Santa Barbara, 
city and county, that would be of interest 
to the tourist or the rancher. That the 
county contains 1,450,000 acres, of which 
fully 300,000 are available for agriculture, 
and bring forth such crops as 6,000 boxes 
of lemons, 10,000 boxes of oranges, 7,000 
tons of barley, 4,000 of wheat, 3,000 of 


basking in the sun, as fertile as the Land 
of Goshen, and as overflowing with milk 
and honey as Canaan, and in the smaller 
valleys of the Santa Barbara Valley — 
Carpinteria, Montecito, Goleta, and Ell- 
wood — nature does two thirds of the 
labor, leaving the one third but a labor 
of love for man. 

As we drove over the rolling hills of 
the great Hope Ranch whose four thou- 
sand acres join Santa Barbara and the 


BELLS IN THE MISSION GARDEN, 


butter, 600 of English walnuts, besides 
20,000 sacks of lobsters, etc., could be 
dwelt upon until the Eastern farmer 
would doubt my word. But are not all 
these and many more chronicled in the 
many publications of the Santa Barbara 
Board of Trade? 

Between the protecting sweep of the 
Santa Ynez Mountains and the sea the 
fertile valleys of Santa Maria, Lompoc, 
Los Alamos, and Santa Barbara, lie 


ocean, we felt the full charm of the coun- 
try, and realized for the first time what 
réal ranch life might be made. Possibly 
we only saw the romance in the scene, 
but the rolling hills whose brilliant green 
was broken again and again by volcanic 
eruptions of poppies and marigolds, 
and valleys that held by turns a placid 
lagoon or a minature cafion, did not con- 
spire to stimulate one to search for the 


prosaic side of ranch life. A clump of: 
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AN OCEAN VIEW ABOVE CASTLE ROCK. 


moss-hung oaks and sycamores or the 
purple shadow of a cloud broke the uni- 
formity of deep rich earth and velvety 
lawns, but the Eastern farmer’s great 
enemy, bowlders and a flinty soil, were 
absent. 

A rancher was following behind three 
horses and a drag between the bluffs and 
a stretch of waist-high mustard. He 
paid the Pacific Improvement Company, 
which owns the ranch, two thousand dol- 
lars a year rental for fifteen hundred 
acres, and makes the entire sum from the 
lease of grazing rights after the crops 
are off the ground. At Montecito ranch 
land sells as high as seven hundred dol- 
lars an acre, but | imagine that the pur- 
chaser of a seven hundred dollars an 
acre ranch was paying for climate rather 
than for Yet if Santa Barbara 
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soil. 


climate is ever put on the market I pre- 
dict that it will not be considered dear 
in New York or London at that figure. 
When one attempts to put down a list 
of things that can be raised in this soil it 
will be found easier to tell what cannot 


be grown. All varieties of fruits found 
in the Eastern and Northeastern States, 
besides prunes, figs, olives, peanuts, 
English walnuts, grapes, plums, oranges, 
loquats, guavas, persimmons, cheri- 
moyas, dates, bananas, barley, mustard, 
oats, wheat, and flax, are a few of the 
items that can be charged to the soil. 
Thirty-six hundred-weight of beans, 
one hundred and thirty bushels of corn, 
eighty bushels of barley, four hundred 
bushels of potatoes, forty tons of 
squashes, four tons of hay, and sixty 
tons of beets, have been raised in a sea- 
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son on one of these acres. My heart 
went out to our forefathers who culti- 
vated the land with crow-bars, picks, and 
sledge-hammers, at Plymouth and along 
the bleak ridges of New Hampshire. 

But Mr. Mills did not hesitate or falter 
as he pointed out a field of alfalfa that 
stretched away from Laguna Blanca to 
the foothills beyond. ‘‘We cut that 
eight or nine times a year, averaging a 
ton per acre to the cutting and it is worth 
from $8 to $11 per ton on the ground.”’ I 
had my experience on an Eastern farm, 
and this was too much. After that | was 
ready to believe anything. 

‘*On June 2nd of last year one of our 
farmers cut a crop of hay, plowed the 
ground, and planted it to corn the same 


day. On the first of September he had 


corn 15% feet high that averaged six 
large ears to the stock.’’ 


Then | heard about a bunch of green 
dates weighing sixty pounds, apples 1534 
inches in circumference, pears three 
pounds and two ounces each, potatoes 
ten and one half pounds, squash 273% 
pounds. Mentally I compared that 
squash to an aunt who weighed some- 
thing less, but was too large for an or- 
dinary chair. It was preposterous. 

I had hoped to cover our Southern trip 
in one article, but | have found it as diffi- 
cult to get away from the memory of 
Santa Barbara and its beautiful Battle of 
Flowers and to begin anew with Los 
Angeles, Santa Monica, Mt. Lowe, and 
the rest, as it was to say goodby to its 
hospitable people and charming homes 
the day we turned our faces toward the 
undiscovered country farther south. 

A land of beauty it would seem. 
A still and everlasting dream. 
Rounsevelle Wildman. 


THE BLOSSOM. 


NHE*X saw a blossom shine 

Like a snow-drop on the vine, 
And to wear it for a gem, 
Plucked it from the ripening stem. 
‘*Pretty treasure,’’ then said she, 
‘* Dearer than all earth to me, 
Henceforth on this bosom glow 
For thy happiness or woe.”’ 


‘* Fondly sweet, 


’” was the reply, 


‘*On thy breast to live or die; 

Yet, ah me ! — what bliss were mine 
Hadst thou left me on the vine, 
Heedless of this luscious rape, 

Till I had become a grape ; 

For, love, then I had been prest 

To thy lip, and not thy breast.”’ 


D. T. Callahan. 
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IV. 


SISTER BETTINA’S METHOD. 


June roth. 
LETTER from brother Cyrus’s 
wife today with a mixture of 
good and bad news; the bad 
news is that brother Cy is 
in wretched health, and the 





good is that the doctors 
have advised him to spend summer 
in the North, and that he is coming to 
us right away. I have seen very little 
of my oldest brother since | was wed, for 
after the war he married a Southern 
woman and they went back to Missouri 
to live many years ago; but he was 
always my favorite, and I shall be awfully 
pleased to be with him once more. | 
wish sister Betty were coming too, but 


she thinks she must stay and look after 


the plantation. 1am very fond of Betty 
Brooke, though | don’t know why ; her 
faults are obvious to the most casual 
observer, and as for principles, she has n’t 
any, in the New England sense of the 
word ; their place is supplied with that 
sense of obligation to oneself that we mean 
when we say, ‘‘ noblesse oblige.’’ Neither 
has she any opinions, though you always 
think she has while you are talking to her 
and that they are exactly like yours, and 
| suppose that is one secret of her charm. 
She never does flatter you, but you always 
feel that you are appreciated when she is 
by ; she never says anything brilliant or 
original, but then you do when you are 
in her sympathetic company, which is 
better. In short, when her large, com- 
posed personality enters the room you 
feel at once that the world is a very com- 
fortable place to be in, and that you are 
one of its brightest ornaments. Yes 
indeed, I wish sister Betty were coming. 
64 


June 18th. Brother Cyrus does not 
seem well, indeed, and since he came 
three days ago he has not done much but 
lounge around on sofa or easy chair and 
talk to me. He has aged a good deal 
since | last saw him. Well, why should 
he not? I am getting on towards that 
middle mile stone in the journey where a 
woman parts with the haunting wraith 
of her youth and begins to count her 
sheaves, if she have any; and he is 
nearly twenty years my senior. His 
kindly eye are like my father’s and 
linger pleasantly on you even when he 
is not speaking to you. That Ostrom 
woman bores me: she might know we 
had plenty to talk about these first few 
days ; but she has such a way of taking 
her welcome for granted that you really 
have n’t the heart to snub her. So she 
comes as usual and sits by the hour with 
her drawn-work and smiles sympatheti- 
cally while Cy and I recall this or that 
long-forgotten trifle and laugh or sigh 
over it, until he checks himself apologeti- 
cally and tries to make the conversation 
inclusive of the visitor. Today she in- 
sisted upon it that we should spend the 
evening with her. 1 was about to decline 
on the self-evident ground of Cy’s in- 
disposition, but to my surprise he said he 
should be very happy, etc. 

“It is only just across the street, Sis,’’ 
he said in answer to my look of surprise, 
‘*and lam sure Mrs. Ostrom will pardon 
us if we take our leave early.”’ 

If Valeria Ostrom tries any of her 
nonsense on my elderly brother, I will— 
well, what will | do? He is old enough 
to take care of himself. And Valeria’s 
attachments are strictly platonic. At 
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least, | suppose so; and a woman must 
be allowed some little latitude when she 
is married to a Jimmie Ostrom. She 
said with a sigh one twilight as we 
watched Harry departing down the street, 
‘* Jimmie never goes out in the evening.”’ 
‘* What do you do to make yourself so 
entertaining ?’’ I asked maliciously. 
*“*O, after he finishes his paper we 
play piquet till half-past nine or so. Then 
he goes to bed.”’ 
‘*And you ? do you go to bed? ”’ 
‘‘No, I read or play the piano; or 
nights like this | sit outon the piazza and 
watch the stars. And he snores; oh, 
how he does snore !’’ 


June 23d. While Mrs. Sanders and 
| were gossiping over the fence this 
morning, Dottie sidled up to her mother 
and remarked. ‘‘ 1 saw Howard playing 
ball across the street, and | wanted to go 
over, but | told myself mamma would be 
mad if | did.’’ 

‘‘ That is mamma’s good girl,’’ said 
Mrs. Sanders, caressing her delightedly. 

‘*Of course you did not go then, did 
you, Doitie ?”’ I inquired. 

** Oh, yes, I went,’’ she said. 

‘*Why Dorothy!”’ cried her crestfallen 
mamma, and proceeded to inculcate moral 
precepts appropriate to the occasion, 
whilst | turned my back and busied my- 
self over arose bush. Mrs. Sanders may 
as well spare her breath. Miss Dorothy 
will take her fun as she goes along 
through life and do her penance after- 
wards; which is the sensible way. For 
the fun you have had is the only thing 
Fate can’t cheat you of. 

When | walked around the house, | 
found brother Cy reposing himself in the 
hammock the while Mrs. Ostrom read 
aloud to him,— Lucille, if you please. | 
think she felt a little flat herself, for she 
gave me to understand that the perform- 
ance was ‘‘ by request.”’ I sat down on 


the top step and leaned back against a 
pillar, with hands clasped around it above 
my head, and watched the pastoral scene. 
Mrs. Ostrom took up her drawn work 
and pursued it with composure, but 
brother Cy seemed a little uneasy. 
Finally he said, ‘‘Sis, don’t you know 
that it is an uncomfortable habit you 
have acquired, of staring at people with- 
out speaking ?”’ 

Cy is a man without a vice,—he does 
not smoke, or drink, or gamble, or swear; 
he adores his wife, and he was the love- 
liest brother to me that any girl ever 
had ;—but he hashis weaknesses. And 
they are all of the feminine gender. It 
was only yesterday he and Mrs. Ostrom 
were trying to convince me of the merits 
of platonic friendships. Mrs. Ostrom is 
an ardent believer in them, and we have 
had many a discussion anent the subject; 
for while I don’t deny their possibility, 
my own experiences have been such as 
to make me rather skeptical as to their 
existence. Now that she has a new 
recruit to her standard who is even more 
enthusiastic than herself, | am likely to 
have a convincing demonstration of their 
advantages. 

June 28th. 


This morning as Dorothy 
and | were having a dish of strawberries 
out onthe kitchen stoop in the shade of 


the honey-suckle, Mrs. Ostrom came 
wandering aroundin her print morning 
gown, extremely desirous to ask my 
opinion about some samples for a new 
costume. Dottie is very fond of Howard, 
but for some reason she has a prejudice 
against his mamma; and just at that 
moment she resented being disturbed, 
so she remarked casually: ‘‘ 1 think you 
come over here too soonly every morn- 
ing ; has n’t you anything to do at your 
own house, like mamma?’’ Now what 
argument would conyince the victim of 
a speech like that, that the infant was 
not reproducing like a phonograph ? 
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Yesterday when I went into my draw- 
ing room there were my brother and my 
friend, sitting on a couch with a volume of 
Doré open on their knees, looking at the 
illustrations together. Mrs. Ostrom 
regarded me with a limpid smile and re- 
marked that she had been waiting some 
time for me to make my appearance, and 
brother Cy, with hisold fashioned courtesy 
that never permits him to sit while a 
woman stands, rose and handed me a 
chair. He did not resume his former 
seat, although the lady was temporarily 
supporting his half of the volume, with 
the evident expectation that he would do 
so. 

‘‘ Permit me,’’ said he, and relieved 
her of the bulky tome. 

In conducting her little platonic affairs 
Mrs. Ostrom always proceeds on the 


principle of ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense, ’’ 
and what are you going to do about it? 


We all have our little ways, and her little 
way is utter openness and simplicity. 
Her big almond eyes, drooping downward 
at the outer corners, are unabashed as a 
child’s while she prattles of love and 
friendship, eternal affinities, and con- 
stancy beyond the grave. She skates 
over thin ice with such unconsciousness 
of mien that the beholder can but won- 
der and admire. 

July toth. My brother Cyrus finds 
many occasions to call on the opposite 
corner. , They ought to have that guile- 
less friendship established on a pretty 
firm basis by this time. It was only 
today that | was over, and picked up a 
volume of Swinburne in Madam’s bou- 
doir. On the fly leaf was this: — 

The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor place, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 

It was my brother Cy’s handwriting. 
I turned the pages, and found all the 
most ardent passages in the book scored 


with pencil. I am not prudish, but if 
such a book, so lined, were presented to 
me, I should ask myself very seriously 
what opinion the donor had of me that he 
should presume so far. When | told 
Harry about it, he snorted. ‘‘ Cyrus 
Brooke ought not to be going about with- 
out a guardian,’’ said he. ‘‘ Jimmie 
Ostrom is a fool, but some day when he 
does wake up he will make it confound- 
edly unpleasant for whoever is the 
devotee of the hour. ”’ 

It was my turn to snort. ‘* Jimmie 
Ostrom!’’ I said, ‘‘ All he would do 
would be to say, ‘I beg your pardon, 
don’t let me disturb you !’”’ 

‘*There you are again!’’ exclaimed 
Harry. ‘‘The best and most refined of 
you women don’t respect a man unless 
he shows you the brute in him occasion- 
ally. ’’ 

I shall write to sister Betty and offer 
her inducements to come North. Herbert 
is at home now, and he certainly can 
look after the plantation. 

Thursday, July 26th. Sister Betty has 
arrived. She has already found the chair 
and the corner that please her best, and 
there she sits, big and placid, with her 
needle-work, and lets the world revolve 
aroundher. Thechair and the corner hap- 
pen to be in the big window in the library, 
which by some sort of instinct she dis- 
covered the very day of her arrival to be 
of all places in the house the one that is 
always cool and airy and Gesirable, 
morning and afternoon and evening ; and 
as chance or fate will have it, it also 
commands the approaches to the house 
of the lady who reads Swinburne. So 
that if brother Cyrus wishes now to call 
informally, at odd hours of morning or 
afternoon, he must make a detour and 
come from the other street. It may be 
uncalled for, but I have a sickening sus- 
picion that he does that very thing. 
Meanwhile Valeria’s manners are perfect. 
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Nothing could be better than her cordial 
courtesy to the sister-in-law of her dear 
friend, Mrs. Isham. 

August 11th. Every day, sister Betty 
sits in the window in a white negligee 
costume and looks cool while the rest of 
us tell each other how hot it is. She is 
an exquisite needle-woman, and it is a 
fascination to watch her beautiful hands, 
as without haste or abruptness, smoothly, 
suavely, she folds her hem, or lays her 
gathers, and sets the needle in and draws 
it out with a graceful curve of her plump 
wrists. For her hands are beautiful ; 
large but shapely, white as milk and 
soft as satin; when she is not doing 


anything in particular she draws on a 
pair of old gloves, which she keeps in her 
work basket, and wears them for a half 
hour or so. She has unique way of hold- 
ing her thumb in towards the palm, that 
lessens the apparent size of the hand, 
and puts a dimple at the joint; it looks 


like an affectation, but it is n’t. Dottie 
hangs about her and watches every 
stitch at the imminent risk of getting her 
small nose pricked, trying to fathom the 
mysterious connection between needle 
and thimble ; which latter she calls some- 
times the ‘‘needle-spoon,’’ and some- 
times the ‘‘ finger-hat,’’? two names of 
her own invention. Whether sister 
Betty has any doubts anent our neighbor 
over the way I cannot tell. None can 
guess what lies under such a still sur- 
face. That lymphatic temperament is a 
great advantage to a woman; your ner- 
vous people infallibly give away their 
emotions prematurely. 

Tuesday evening. I have had to ex- 
plain to Sarah that Mrs. Brooke was 
born a slave owner; but | don’t know 
as | have mended matters much in doing 
so. To begin with, sister Betty ‘calls 
her out of her name.”’ 

‘*] can’t be bothered remembering all 
of their names,’’ says Bettty. ‘‘ Mary 


is a good enough name; | call them all 
Mary.”’ 

Accordingly it is: ‘‘Mary, go up stairs 
and bring me down a fresh handkerchief. 
Where are they? O, look for it, and 
you will find it somewhere. 

‘‘Mary take my gown that I wore yes- 
terday and give it a good dusting before 
you put it away; and my shoes, have 
them brushed, and there are a couple of 
buttons off, sew them on.”’ 

‘*] don’t so much mind doing the 
things for her,’’ says indignant Sarah, 
‘*though it is not my business. . But is 
the way she speaks to me, as if I were a 
thing.’’ 

And so she is, precisely, in Betty’s es- 
timation. Outside of those favored ones 
who bask as equals in the sunshine of 
Betty’s regard, all the people in the 
world are merely things; ignored unless 
they get in the way, as the inherent de- 
pravity of things causes them to occa- 
sionally, and then to be brushed aside, 
with no more exertion than necessary, 
and never thought of again. | think itis 
that indifference to the population in gen- 
eral, and all its doings, rather than any 
Christian feeling, which makes sister 
Betty so little of a gossip. She never 
discusses her neighbor’s affairs; and so 
rarely does her speech savor of rancor, 
that today at the lunch table, when she 
remarked calmly that Mrs. Ostrom was 
‘too ingenuous to be trusted,’’ it had 
all the effect of a denunciation from an- 
other woman. Brother Cyrus looked 
very queer and said nothing, and it gave 
me such a shock that | forgot to swallow 
and nearly strangled in consequence. 

Augustisth. That dreadful Dottie has 
laid a train to the powder magazine to- 
day, and I can only sit in terror waiting 
for the result. She brought over a new 
story book, and insisted that I should 
read it to her, as her mamma was too busy. 
As I turned the pages, she remarked, 
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‘‘Wait now, Issam; Mrs. Brooke, 
p’ease lend me your fan. Now you get 
up in the cushions, Issam, so, comforel, 
and I will sit close by you on this chair, 
and fan you while you read. Now go 
on, I’ se all weddy.”’ 

‘* That ’s very nice, Dottie, ’’ said I, 
‘* what made you think of it ?”’ 

‘* That’s the way your bruver Cyrus 
does over to Mrs. Ostrom’s. I was over 
looking for Howard to spin my new top, 
dust a while ago, and| saw him. Isee 
him lots of times when I| go over; some- 
times he gives me a penny and says, 
‘Run away, and buy a stick of candy.’”’ 

‘*Won’t you give me half of your ap- 
ple? ’’ I said, clutching at the first straw 
that presented itself, and never daring to 
look over at sister Betty, stitching in her 
window. 

‘“*Yes, when I geta knife to cut it,’’ 
and Dottie slid off her chair and bustled 
away. 

The vociferous silence continued until 
her return, when to drown it, | exclaimed, 
“Oh! what a little piece for Issam! Is 
that the way you divide an apple in 
halves ? ’”’ 

‘‘Well, you see,’ 


, 


explained Dottie, 
**] could n’t cut it in the middle, Issam, 
because the wick was in the way.”’ 

At this point, sister Betty gathered up 
her work and swept out of the room; | 
stole a glance at her asshe went by, with 
her head up,and her blue gray eyes 


glinting like steel in the otherwise un- 
moved, placid face. About her whole 
large, imperious figure was an air of 
dominance which boded ill for any obstruc- 
tions in her path. What will she do about 
it | wonder? I am sure what she will 
not do, will be to deliver any Caudle 
lectures to her husband, wearing alike to 
her temper and his. 

August 16th. Bed time, but no one is 
in bed, unless it be sister Betty; no 
sound comes from her room. Brother 


Cyrus is tramping up and down the back 

piazza, or wandering about the garden. 
‘« Pity he does n’t smoke,’’ says Harry, 

puffing away at his cigar steadfastly. 

And this is the wherefore of it all. 
This afternoon Bettina came down in her 
black lace gown, an elaborate coiffure, 
and an extra layer of pearl powder, and 
asked me to go over with her and call 
upon Mrs. Ostrom. I would have got 
out of it if | could, for | had a_ presenti- 
ment of evil; but as there was no osten- 
sible reason why | should refuse, | did 
not and we sauntered across the street. 
Sister Betty never looked more composed 
and leisurely than as we mounted my 
neighbor’s steps. The maid told us that 
Mrs. Ostrom was lying down with head- 
ache and had given orders that she was 
not to be disturbed. 

‘¢ By no means, ’’ said Betty, with her 
soft drawl, ‘‘1I will just step in though, 
and get a book that Mrs. Ostrom prom- 
ised me; | know where it is.’’ And she 
brushed by the half protesting maid and 
went on towards the sitting room,—1 fol- 
lowing after, rather than stand on the 
steps in the sun. My forebodings were 
lulled for the moment, for someway I be- 
lieved the girl; but as sister Betty swept 
aside the portiéres there was revealed 
much such a tableau as Dottie had de- 
scribed, save that Mrs. Ostrom was lying 
back among a pile of cushions, her eyes 
closed, sniffing at a bottle of smelling 
salts, while my brother Cyrus dabbed 
her forehead solicitously with eau de 
Cologne. He started to his feet with 
consternation written on his face; but 
Valeria opened her eyes languidly, and 
did not even change color. 

‘«So glad to see you,’’ she said. ‘Do 
find seats; | am feeling wretchedly ill, 
as | suppose Olga told you.’’ , 

Sister Betty had moved leisurely for- 
ward while she spoke, and as she ceased, 
like a flash of summer lightning brought 














out from the folds of her dress a little 
whip (I recognized it for a toy of Dot- 
tie’s) and with it laid two long scarlet 
stripes across Mrs. Ostrom’s white face. 

Cyrus sprung forward to arrest her 
hand, but it was needless, for she let 
her weapon drop, and remarked calmly, 
‘‘Doubtless, Mrs. Ostrom, you will be 
able to explain those little blemishes sat- 
isfactorily to your husband and son.’’ 
Then turning to her husband, she said, 
‘Colonel Brooke, | have never inquired 
too closely into your little diversions, but 
| do exact that you shall not force them 
upon my notice, and | think | am not un- 
reasonable in that.’’ And with a slightly 
heightened color, but no unseemly ruf- 
fling of her plumage, sister Betty turned 
and swept out of the room and the 
house. 

We looked at one another in silent 
consternation a moment, and then Mrs. 
Ostrom burst into tears. 

** My poor child!’’ said Cyrus. 

1 went for hot water, and we did what 
we could, but the livid welts obstinately 
remained to be accounted for; and poor 
Valeria went off finally to shut herself 
in her darkened room, wailing to herself, 
‘Oh, what shall | do? What can | say 
to them?”’ 

As Cyrus and 1 went home, | said to 
him, ‘‘ Brother mine, if you take my ad- 
vice, you will take the hint that your 
wife has given you; if you notice, she 
did n’t make any threats, and such 
women are dangerous.’’ 

When Harry came home, and | palpi- 
tatingly recounted the scene to him, all 
he said was, ‘‘Good for Bettina!’’ 
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Betty ate her dinner, or made a pre- 
tense of it, as did Harry and!; but Cy. 
strode up and down in the library, and 
would not speak to anybody. After- 
wards he and Harry had a long palaver ; 
I wonder what men say to one another 
on such an occasion? Sister Betty sat 
awhile in her accustomed place, and kept 
some work in her lap, but after a while 
the fiction was more than even she could 
keep up, andshe threw it down, and sprang 
up and stamped her foot and wrung her 
hands with a sort of inarticulate cry of 
rage and grief, and fled away to her room. 
It is astonishing that people of the age of 
Cyrus and Betty would n’t be settled 
down, and be done with such little ex- 
cursions off the highway of commonplace 
propriety. The story writers always 
leave their heroes and heroines at the 
wedding breakfast, but it would seem as 
if adventures were only beginning for 
most people at that point. 

Friday. Betty and Cyrus are going 
away tomorrow; it is really the best 
thing they could do, for the atmosphere 
is unpleasantly charged with latent elec- 
tricity. They had some sort of a recon- 
ciliation yesterday. A man forgives a 
woman any offense she commits for love 
of him; and as for Betty, 1 fancy she 
feels that she is quits on this occasion at 
least, and can afford to call the affair off. 
That villain Harry has been asking her 
husband solicitously after Mrs. Ostrom 
twice a day; she is reported to have a 
very bad case of the mumps; and is not 
visible to anyone, even Howard, who 
has never had them. There is no deny- 
ing it, she is a woman of resources. 
Batterman Lindsay. 
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CURBSTONE BOHEMIA. 


O ENTER the real Bo- 
hemia of San Francisco, 
a letter of credit is not 
necessary, there is no 
password, no initiation 
fee, and there are no 
thick-carpeted passage- 
ways leading to the Halls of Pleasure. 

The great register of this Bohemia 
does not exhibit to the visitor the names 
of celebrities in art and letters gone be- 
fore. Its high jinks are held on saw- 
dust floors of a basement saloon or ‘‘ eat- 
ing joint.’”” There is no avoidance of 
dues and no fines or black listing. 

The habitués of Bohemia will recall 
the oldest member of the great society, 
that prince of literati, Henry Geralde, 
whose jovial countenance greets the 
reader of this article. Among the hack- 
horses of literature he stands pre-emi- 


'The OVERLAND is indebted to Mr. Dodge of the Chroni- 
cle, Mr. Palmer of the Z.raminer, Mr. Kahler of the Cad/, 
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nent, a man who as a sub-editor has 
made many a shining light to shine, 
whose geniality is well known and who 
has enjoyed more literary triumphs, by 
proxy, than any other man who fre- 
quents the sacred precincts of Bohemia. 
He has been hired man to ingrate editors 
of humorous and other weekly papers, 
and has had his sensitive soul scorched 
within him by the jibes and taunts of 
men who never have realized how far, 
how very far, above them in intelligence 
and sentiment he has been. His frail 
form goes up and down our streets and 
is familiar to all the writers and artists 
of the great city. His conversation is 
brilliant with epigrams, there is in him a 
blarneyism that savors of old Dublin, and 
a besprinkling of apt quotations from Ho- 
ratian and Homeric proverbs to which his 
Celtic accent lends an exceeding richness. 
and Mr. Davis of Chic, for courtesies extended from the 
respective art rooms of the several publications. 
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Pen sketch by James Swinnerton. 
A CAPTAIN OF THE FINEST 


Straight across from my window, over 
the plaza so well beloved of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the sun is casting queer 
shadows from the palms and eucalypti 
over the children of the Latin quarter of 
San Francisco. The bell of the Greek 
church is ringing for early mass, and 
the deep, regular booming is followed by 
the jangle of the chimes. 

The readers of the OVERLAND are 
familiar with the work of L. Maynard 
Dixon, perhaps the coming rival of Fred- 
eric Remington. His. hands are stuffed 
into his pockets; there is the usual 
quizzical expression on his face as he 
walks loose-jointedly across the plaza 
and:into my view. He wants me to join 
him in a walk through Chinatown. 


Together we watch the play of lights 
along the narrow dirty streets and note 


how perfectly everything blends to- 
gether, how the green shutters on that 
stuccoed wall furnish a frame for the 
yellow-shirted celestial watering his tu- 
lips. The tulips are planted in a sky 
blue pot and the edge of the window is 
painted a dull red. Down below, half a 
block away, there is a splash of sunlight 
on a bright glare of red posters, and a 
group of Chinese in subdued blacks, pur- 
ples, and yellows, are excitedly studying 
the merits of the proclamation of the Six 
Companies. Fai in the distance, the 
Oakland ferry steams, shining white, on 
a sea of green and purple, beyond this is 


Pencil sketch by James Swinnerton. 
THE ART CRITIC. 











Sketched by H. Nappenbach. 
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Wash dra» ing by Grace Hudson 
A BIT OF GENRE. 


Yerba Buena Island, in olive and fawn 
tints, backed by the hills of Berkeley 
and by Mount Diablo, in faintest blue- 
green, tinged with opal. Above, the 
beautiful sky of California! Together 
we commune on the impossibility of doing 
justice to the subject by pen or pencil, 
and together we dive into the smells and 
sights of the Cancer! 
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I have now introduced to my readers 
the youngest and oldest members of the 
great society. 

| have forgotten the name of the in- 
dividual who discovered Ursus Major, 
but I will wager all | owe, that the aver- 
age Californian will remember to his 
dying day (and mayhap transmit the in- 
telligence to his successors), the discov- 
erer of Ursus Minor Californiensis. 
Jimmy Swinnerton, the Examiner artist, 
does not need an introduction to San 
Franciscans. An honored member of the 
society, he has made the Examiner Bear 
a household word in the community. 

Turning into old Montgomery Avenue, 
that historic street where Stevenson, 
Tavernier, Tilden, and the rest of the 
true school of Bohemians lived, breathed, 
and forgot the world of misery and woe, 
I saw Frank A. Nankivell, the caricatur- 
ist, and his inseparable companion, 
Robert H. Davis, who was the first man 
in San Francisco to recognize Nankivell’s 
talent. These two Bohemians of a later 
day are seldom seen apart, and though 
distinctly opposite in their natures, they 
are in sympathy in their mutual ambi- 
tions. In the writer, | know the erratic, 
impetuous, talkative whirlwind, rushing 
around the country, caring for no map, 
and seeking for no landing. In the artist 
there is a calm, collected, quiet nature, 
one which glows only at his easel, and 
flashes when his deft pencil by a master 
stroke finishes the line which completes 
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his caricature. The mob outside has no 
charms for him. Engrossed in his art, 
he turns out with wonderful rapidity the 
daintiest decorations, and interlaces his 
work with the characteristic faces that 
he sees on the thoroughfares and takes 
into his mind, until the picture, almost 
living with expression, is cast out into 
the world to tell its own story of the 
Nankivell is a native of 
Australia, and has been in America 
nearly a year. Frederic Villiers, the 
war artist of Black and White, says, that 
he is by far the best caricaturist in 
America, and James D. Phelan, of our 
own art circle, has bought many of his 
sketches and believes him to be one of 
the coming artists of the day. The Echo, 
of Chicago, says of him, ‘‘ There is no 
denying the quality and freshness of his 


maker’s gift. 





work. There is a vivid sketchiness not 
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From a wash drawing by Nankive |. 
SAMUEL C. SHORTRIDGE. 


to be found even in our Gibsons, our 
Wenzells, or our Thulstrups.’’ 

Homer Davenport is the only successor 
of the inimitable Nast, and while the 
drawings reproduced in this article are of 
a higher grade in thought and technique, 
his caricatures have all the Nast touch. 
The drawing is better than that of Nast, 




















Wash drawing by H. Nappenbach. 


A WARD IN THE STOCKTON INSANE ASYLUM, 


but the peculiar handling is entirely that 
of the immortal caricaturist. 

The same unerring judgment that 
prompted the notable improvement in 
the make-up of the Ca// caused the re- 
tention of Mr. J. C. Kahler as the head 
of the Art Department. Mr. Kahler’s 
portraits of prominent citizens are a fea- 





Sketch by Martinez. 


ture of that progressive daily. He has 
the faculty of catching the expression 
and at the same time avoiding a cari- 
cature. 

Mr. Fisher and Mr. Lewis are bright 





FISHER WOMEN, 
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Sketch by L. Maynard Dixon. 





FISH ALLEY, CHINATOWN. 


young men on the Ca// staff. Mr. Lewis 
made himself known to the world as a 
caricaturist on the Wasp. At that time his 
work much resembled that of Zim of Puck 
fame. His later work shows more in- 
dividuality and is of general good quality. 
Lewis is an occasional art contributor to 
the OVERLAND. 


Henry Raschen has consented to em- 
bellish this number of the OVERLAND 
with one sketch, a charcoal of a laughing 
monk ; it was drawn from one of Griitz- 
ner’s own models and is a fair sample of 
conscientious work. Mr. Raschen is 
rather more than an illustrator,— he is 
a painter and a Bohemian of Bohemians, 





Pen sketch by Grace Wetherell. 
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Fawr —‘ and he has been is an Examiner artist of no mean ability. 
: ANA ° 
< SW called a crank. C. His study of a ward at ‘the Stockton!In- 


Db. Robinson,whose sane Asylum is deserving of a Cruik- 
work has often been 
bh. seen by OVERLAND 
OW readers, says it 
ih ie." takes a crank to 
gq move the world,and 
ee. he would rather be 
a crank than a non- 
entity. He, too, belongs to Bohemia ; 
it is a pleasure to listen to his railings 
against all evil in general and some great 
wrong in particular. He is an excellent 
talker upon most any subject. Robinson 
is an artist, a great one, one too proud 
to understand the esprit commercant that 
makes small men great and great men 
greater, and of a nature too independent 
to cater to the patronage of the vulgar 
rich. 
H. Nappenbach, whose signature is 9... jetch by Homer Davenport. 
familiarized to the public as ‘‘H. Nap’’ LIONESS. 









Reproduced from a pencil sketch by Gertrude Partington. 
FERRY FACES, I 
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Pen sketch by Geo. 
GARRETT M’ERNERNY. 


E. Lyon. 


shank, while the Chinatown sketches 
are-gems in their way. 

The most promising rising young illus- 
trator in San Francisco is Mr. J. Martinez, 
from whose pen I give four sketches. 
There is more true art and feeling in 
these sketches than in any published in 
this article. 

Arthur Dodge, the capable head of the 
Chronicle art staff, furnishes several 
sketches, among them the frontispiece 
sketch of Kate Douglas Wiggin. Mr. 





Pen sketch by James Swinnerton. 
CAPTAIN DOUGLAS. 


FRANCISCO ILLUSTRATORS. 


Dodge is a good example of a newspaper 
illustrator, a man ready at a moment’s 
notice to give to the world the benefit of 
a varied knowledge in the sketch line. 
Rapid in his work, it does not lose the 
necessary conscientiousness, and his work 
is one of the features of the great daily. 
Mr. Dodge’s modesty does not always 
allow him to sign his work, and thus a 
great many meritorious sketches have 
not been credited to him by the reading 
public. 

Charles E. Tebbs, formerly of the 
OVERLAND, but now of the Examiner, is 
a rising young illustrator, and his China- 





Pen sketch by Martinez. 
A PEON WOMAN. 


town sketches are fair samples of his 
work. 

S. Redmond’s ‘‘A Chinatown Street 
Scene’’ is an excellent example of pen 
reproduction from a photograph. The 
study in values is perfect. Mr. Redmond 
is now studying at the Julien studio in 
Paris. 

Mr. 


Gordon Ross, who furnishes a 
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There is no excuse for men- 
tioning the women illustrators in 
an article that smacks ever so 
little of Bohemia, for the very 
reason that to be true to the 
principles of the great society, 
it is necessary to be a philosopher 
and a logical reasoner. Women 
reason from sympathy, not logic. 
Family ties are the destruction 
of Bohemianism. _ While the in- 
fluences of Bohemia are such as 
to soften and mellow a man’s 
nature, | have noticed that they 
are enervating on womankind. 
I know of no women Bohemians, 
though some of them play at Bo- 
hemianism. 

Miss Wetherell, Mrs. Hudson, 
and Miss Partington, are womanly 
women, who among others have 
been successful as _ illustrators. 
They are well known to OVER- 
LAND readers and their work is 
so meritorious that | cannot 
refrain from’ bringing them 
into notice once more. Grace 





Sketch by L. Maynard Dixon. 
CHINATOWN, 


frontispiece to this number of the OVER- 
LAND, is a native of Scotland, and studied 
in Glasgow, where he learned to appre- 
ciate the qualities of the greatest man 
who ever painted, that is Velasquez, 
following in his studies the master’s 
hand, in truth, in value and color, direct- 
ness in handling, and strength of char- 
acter. To Mr. Palmer, of the Examiner, 
credit is due for the fact that he has sur- 
rounded himself with some of the best illus- 
trators of the West, among them, Gordon 
Ross. With a varied experience in London 
and an ambition that permits him to do but 
the best work, Mr. Ross’s career in his 
chosen profession promises to be a bright 





one. Pen sketch by Chas. Tebbs. 











Pencil sketch by Gertrude Partington. 


Hudson has a national reputation, and 
she is noted as one of the most pains- 
taking students in technique. The sub- 
ject reproduced is out of her ordinary 
line, only a sketch, but valuable in a 
way, as it represents her versatility. 
Gertrude Partington is the clever young 
woman who does the portrait work on 
the Examiner staff. Newspaper portrait- 
ure is by far the most difficult work in 
illustrating. It is, as a rule, unsatisfac- 
tory to writer, artist, and subject. Miss 
Partington has the happy knack of 
pleasing. 

Mr. George E. Lyon graduated, if 
so it may be called, from the art 
room of the OVERLAND to the Chron- 
icle staff. He is making an added fame 
for himself on that daily. His work at 
the Midwinter Fair last year was spe- 
cially notable. 

Some of the best illustrators in the 
80 











FERRY FACES, II. 








Pen sketch by Geo. E. Lyon. 


MR. BELLERMAN, EXPERT ON INK, INSANITY, 
AND INCOMES, 

















Charcoal sketch by Nappenbach. 








CHINATOWN STUDY. 


country have gravitated from San Fran- 
cisco to larger fields. It is in art as in 
journalism or on the stage, to be appre- 
ciated at home it is necessary to obtain 
the approval of a Chicago or New York 
public. Saalburg never knew the in- 
trinsic value of a cleverly drawn carica- 
ture until H. H. Kohlsaat of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean discovered the genius hidden 
in his work on San Francisco weeklies. 
The artist, the illustrator, if you 
please, is the real Bohemian; he has a 
twin brother, the writer or reporter on 
VOL. xxvi.—7. 


the great daily; they both possess the 
ear marks of Bohemianism. Their con- 
stant contact with an.ever changing 
audience, their portrayals by pen and 
pencil of humanity’s failings and virtues, 
make of them philosophers. The illus- 
trator is probably the keener in percep- 
tion, and in each instance, unless imbued 
with an ambition that Bohemianism has 
only temporarily enslaved, his motto is, 
‘** Vive la bagatelle.’’ 

A glass of beer and a bite of Swiss 


cheese at Norman’s and the communion 
&r 


























Pen sketch by Dodge. 
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Pen sketch by Homer Davenport. 
SENATOR LANGFORD. 
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Pen sketch by Homer Davenport. GOVERNOR BUDD AND W. W. FOOTE IN 
SENATOR NOBLE MARTIN. POLITICAL CONFERENCE. 
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Sketch by Dodge. 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT—THE OPIUM SMOKER, 


with the reporters and illustrators that 
congregate there nightly, is the best in- 
troduction to the life they lead. My mind 
carries me back to many a “‘ bock”’ with 
‘* Eddie’’ Morphy, prince of good fellows. 
What a pity he never could write as he 
talked! At the outbreak of the China- 
Japan war he left for Yokohama and one 
of the best of characters in San Fran- 
cisco’s Bohemia bade farewell to our 
shores. I can imagine him sitting in 
the shade of a laburnum vine, listening 
to the sweet strains of a samisen, with 
none but pleasant remembrances of the 
past,— happy in the present and with no 
thought for the future! 

An inexhaustible field for the character 
sketch artist exists in San Francisco. 
Yard upon yard of canvas and immense 
quantities of paper have been used in 
portraying Chinatown, while the Barbary 
Coast, a field as prolific, has been ignored 
except by a few,—the Telegraph Hill 
goat is as characterful as that of New 
York’s shanty-town. The Tenderloin 
district and the Coast itself furnish the 
writer and the artist with any number 


of ‘‘ motifs’’ for story and pic- 
ture, while the Latin quarter 
with its swart-visaged, beady- 
black-eyed children and frowsy- 
headed women, and its gnarled 
and bearded fishermen, may fur- 
nish the text for many a legend 
of land and sea. Their brown- 
winged feluccas flit in and out of 
the harbor, bearing their burden 
of joy or sorrow, their losses and 
their gains, to us one of the de- 
= tails of a romantic landscape. 
Incongruous as it may seem, 
they possess alike in their make- 
up the elements of an intense 
romanticism and of a most earthly 
realism, and the writer of another 
day will discover among them 
materials for some great story. 
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Sketch by C. Tebhbs.- 
A CHINATOWN STREET. 









Pen sketch from Photo by S. Redmon’. 
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Tail piece by L. Maynard Dixon. 
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Sketch by Nankivell. 


JAMES CREELMAN, 





Charcoal drawing by Henry Raschen. 


ONE OF GRUETZNER’S MONKS. 


He will find it where the wind whistles 
through Ross’s Castle and whispers in 
sibilant sounds the story of many a 
troth plighted and many a promise 
broken under the shadow of Telegraph 
Hill,— where the broken walls and the 
close-cropped grass, the flinty soil, and 
the goats, the freckled-faced boys and 
tawny men take him far away from all 
that is practical and American. They 
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carry him to another place and other 


thoughts. He blots the towers and min- 
arets of church and synagogue, the city 
itself, from his sight by dropping on the 
ground. He has now before him a land- 
scape that is as different as if he had 
been transported to another land— the 
low, broken walls, the goats and the 
boys, an Italian flag, and a deep blue 
sky — Italy! -And as if to confirm his 
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Pen sketch by G. E. Lyon. 


THE BOARD OF FREEHOLDERS IN FORMAL SESSION. 


first impression he notes in the angle of 
the wall the discarded frame of an old 
Chianti bottle. From the other side of 
the wall comes the sound of music. It is 
the old story — Paola and Guiseppe are 
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Pen sketch by C- Harrison Fisher. 
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wooing drowsy day with song, all un- 
mindful of the busy, bustling city below. 
The gilded dome of the Greek church is 
shining bright in the glory of a departing 
sun, and the deep booming of its bell is 
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Pen sketches, Homer Davenport. 


HORSE HEAD STUDIES. 


heard coming to him in waves and it 
seems as a blessing on the people. 

The docks are to be the stage, the 
opalescent sea and the brown Marin hills 
the background of the scene upon which 
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the author will move his figures. The 
landscape will be an inspiration to the 
artist and the writer, and the characters 
will find their particular grooves, ‘‘ their 
entrances and their exits’’ as naturally 
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caricature by Boeringer. 
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go SOME SAN FRANCISCO ILLUSTRATORS. 


as the colors of their habiliments harmon- 
ize with the hues of their environment. 
And the writer will be one who has lived 
among these scenes, who has learned to 
analyze the feelings of these people and 
penetrate their lives, and who from a 
love of the beautiful, the bizarre, and ~ 
the picturesque, has evolved the flesh 
and blood and the soul that will live and 
breathe in the skeleton I have erected. 

The charm of anexistence among these 
subjects of a future story can not be con- 
veyed to the reader, nor can they be un- 
derstood by the otseau de passage, the 
curiosity seeker. In some studio corner, 
reading by the dim light of a kerosene 
lamp whose rapidly diminishing oil is 
raised to the wick by hydraulic inven- 
tion, the Bohemian will see beyond the 
picture | havedrawn, these and other 
scenes enacted; he will smile grimly as 
he nibbles at his bread and bologna 
or smacks his lips over his claret, and 
unconsciously murmur, ‘I could write 
that story myself.’’ 
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Pierre N. Boeringer. Po, 
iThe reader will understand the impossibility of cover- 
ing the field of illustrative art in San Francisco in so short Pen sketch by Gordon Ross. 
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VESPER TIME AT THE MISSION. 


URMOIL and care are done, peace reigns instead; 

Cool shadows shroud the day’s bright glare; 

The mission bells proclaim the hour of prayer, 
And benediction falls upon my head. 
The graceful pepper swings its beads of red, 

And odor-laden breath pervades the air, 

As when a censer filled with spices rare, 
The solemn priest swings o’er the holy dead. 
The distant mountain,s amethystine hue, 

Harmonious mingles with the tints above, 

And sweetly blend in one the sky and sod; 

And so the yearning soul with pulsing true, 
Responds to nature’s tender touch of love, 


And lo! this mortal man is one with God. 
ie Jj. 4 Greer. 
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HIS NEXT OF KIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN GAY” AND 
** JUDGE KETCHUM’S ROMANCE.” 


l. 


FAIR young girl, car- 
rying a small bucket, 
walked slowly down a 
path which led toa 
spring. Country- 
bred, she moved 


. 
ba q warily, being duly 








mindful of rattlesnakes, tarantulas, and 
sticker grass. When she reached the 
clump of willows that shaded the pool she 
removed her broad-brimmed hat and with 
itfanned her cheeks. It was very hot. 
The blistering rays of the sun: had 
burned all color out of plains and foot- 
hills, but here, in this sequestered spot, 
the grass and weeds still grew trans- 
lucently green, and on the edge of the 
spring, where it gurgled freshly forth 
from its bed of gravel, were ferns and 
mosses and fantastic lichens. 

The girl filled the pail and sat down, 
inhaling gratefully the cool perfumed air. 
When the surface of the water in the 
bucket was perfectly placid she bent 
over it and smiled frankly at the image 
reflected there. Presently she, pouted, 
like a child, and ruffled the water im- 
patiently with her hand. 

‘* There’s no use in being pretty,’’ she 
murmured disconsolately. ‘‘I see no- 
body but Greasers and cow-punchers, 
and nobody, nobody nice, sees me! Ay 
de mi, |’m tired, tired, tired of this dull 
life.”’ 

Her eyes, large and blue, with heavy 
lashes, glistened with unshed tears; her 

gI 


lips quivered; her bosom heaved. It 
was so unbearably hot and stupid. Her 
sensibilities, coarse and fine, uprose in 
fierce revolt. This day was her seven- 
teenth birthday, and gauging the future 
by the past, what might she expect? 
Chained, like Andromeda, to the bleak 
rocks of duty, with the monster, Ennut, 
hourly imminent, what hope was there 
of happier days? She had never heard 
of Andromeda, or Perseus, but her plastic 
fancy had already fashioned a hero, a 
saviour, with hands unroughened by 
toil and speech ungarnished with oaths, 


a gentleman! 

Suddenly she uttered an exclamation 
and sprang to her feet. Her quick eye 
had detected near the margin of a pool a 
footprint, -which she examined with 
breathless interest. Long and narrow, it 
was obviously the track of a stranger. 

She returned home, her bosom throb- 
bling with excitement. Her father, Val- 
erian Fawcett, was majordomo of a huge 
cattle ranch, La Cuyama, situated in the 
table lands of Southern California, fifty 
miles from the nearest town and twice 
that distance from a railroad. Her 
mother, a foreigner, had died in giving 
her birth, and since that unhappy event 
Valerian Fawcett had remained at home, 
dead to the world, alive only to the in- 
terests of his employer. Antonia —the 
girl had her mother’s name —had never 
heard the scream of a locomotive. Forty- 
five miles away the Pacific Ocean slum- 
bered tranquilly. She had never seen 
it! Her father had attended, personally, 
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to her education. She had access to his 
books, a modest collection. These she 
had read and re-read. A couple of In- 
dian women, her horses, her dogs, and 
some half dozen out of twenty vaqueros, 
were her only friends. 

She supped as usual, alone with her 
father. 

‘* There is a stranger here,’’ she said 
timidly. 

‘* How the deuce did you know that?’’ 

**] saw his tracks at the willow 
spring.” 

‘* The damned fool has jumped a claim 
on Dry Creek,— on our land, within half 
a mile of this cruet-stand. We shall freeze 
him out, of course, as we have the 
others.”’ 

‘** What is he like? —like the others?’’ 

Her father laid aside his knife and 
fork and scanned her critically. Remark- 
ing her blushes, he realized, possibly for 
the first time, that Antonia was no longer 
a child. 

‘‘Like the others! Hardly. This 
fellow isagentleman. He is young, well 
born, | understand,and handsome. None 
the less he is atrespasser. I’ve snubbed 
him already very effectually. Don’t let 
me catch you speaking to him. Do you 
hear me?’”’ 

She nodded acquiescence and finished 
the meal in silence. 

The main road from the Cuyama 
plains to San Lorenzo stretched due east 
and west in front of the ranch house, 
and sitting upon the porch, one could see 
plainly the trail wagons as they passed, 
and distinguish the features of the team- 
sters. During the sultry days which 
followed the discovery of a strange foot- 
print beside the pool Antonia sat sewing 
—she detested needlework — beneath 
the shade of a big locust tree on the lawn. 
She counted in all seven big wagons, four 
of them loaded with lumber, the others 
with household effects, and among the 


latter a square packing case containing 
doubtless a pianoforte. Each day, more- 
over, she visited the spring and searched 
diligently for fresh spoor, but in vain. 
The stranzer, to gratify a passing curi- 
osity, had examined the pool once. Had 
he caught one glimpse of the dryad who 
haunted the fountain he would certainly 
have come again. But he was uncon- 
scious of her existence and remained with 
his carpenters at home. 

The romantic child thought of him by 
day and dreamed of him by night. Out 
of nothing ——a mere footprint—she con- 
structed an ideal, a gracious figure, beau- 
tiful as Hylas, illumined by the moon- 
shine of fancy. Her heart,in short, was 
no longer in her own custody, and each 
succeeding hour her desire to see this 
phantasmal lover in the flesh, herself 
unseen, became more imperative. Finally 
one dewy night she stole from the house! 
Wrapping a light shawl around her head, 
she glided through the orchard, and cast- 
ing one frightened glance behind her, 
sped swiftly on her way. The mysterious 
stranger had built his house upon a knoll 
surrounded with white oaks, and the 
thick foliage of Dry Creek afforded safe 
haborage. Her plan—hardly formulated 
—comprehended a cautious approach from 
tree to tree and a possible peep through 
an open window,—nothing more. From 
the vaqueros she could learn nothing. 
They had received positive orders to 
hold no converse with this impudent 
squatter; to render him no service; to 
ignore him utterly. She had heard, how- 
ever, that the intruder needed a watch 
dog, and had applied for one to Valerian 
Fawcett, who rudely rebuffed him. An- 
tonia inferred from this with lively satis- 
faction that her approach would be 
masked by friendly silence. 

Her importunate yearnings gathered 
strength as she ascended the knoll. A 
light was burning within the house and 
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from the open windows an enchanting 
stream of melody flowed forth. She 
listened, quivering with delight, intoxi- 
cated with the liquid sweetness of the 
notes. Her hero was singing the love- 
lilt, “Come into the garden, Maud,’’ and 
accompanying himself upon the piano. 
Antonia could sing after a crude fashion, 
but not like this. Manuel Valencia, the 
vaquero, possessed a tenor voice of sur- 
passing volume and compass, but it 
lacked quality. He brayed as loudly as 
any wild ass of the desert to his own 
infinite delight and the dismay of others, 
but this man, this fairy prince, sang 
softly, as if he loved a cadence and were 
loth to let it go. Antonia clasped her 
hands upon her bosom and awaited the 
end. Then she stole forward on tip-toe 
and peered within. To her intense dis- 
appointment the room was empty. She 
remarked a luxurious interior. A hang- 
ing lamp, with crimson silken shade, cast 
a mellow light upon books, pictures, 
engravings, a rug of many colors, and 
upholstered chairs. 

She waited patiently behind the trunk 
of a mighty white oak. Presently — 
she reflected — the owner of these pretty 
things would return. The night was 
young ; she could afford to linger a few 
minutes. Close to her hand was the 
window of another room. The sash was 
up, but the inside blinds were drawn. 
Two men were talking and she caught 
her father’s name. - 

‘* A churl,’’ said one, in mellow tones. 
‘*‘We may expect no courtesy at his 
hands. He ‘regards us as interlopers. ”’ 

‘But a man of education,’’ urged the 
other, ‘‘ with a name, too, that is familiar 
to me. What is he doing in the wilder- 
ness ?”’ 

‘«He must wonder what we are doing, ”’ 
retorted the speaker. 

They both laughed, not loudly, as 
cowboys laugh, but discreetly, and fell to 


discussion of the silver question. An- 
tonia, with reluctant feet, moved home- 
ward. 

She reached the ranch-house in safety, 
disappointed but not discouraged, and 
determined, should conditions be propi- 
tious, to try again on the morrow. She 
had heard the voice of love calling her in 
impassioned accents, a voice that might 
woo an angel from the sky, a voice that 
must be obeyed. But mixed with the 
delightful memory of the love-lilt were 
other thoughts of a less agreeable nature. 
Her father’s name had been mentioned, 
and dispraise of him upon the lips of a 
stranger assumed new significance. 
Why, she asked herself, was he so dif- 
ferent from other men? What strange 
perversity of temper had driven him from 
the society of his peers? He had lived 
once in New York, had belonged to 
famous clubs, had traveled in foreign 
lands. Why had he condemned himself 
and his child to live forever on the Cuy- 
ama plains ? 

She awoke the next morning unre- 
freshed. Her peace of mind, like the 
shadow of Peter Schiemihl, was gone. 
In its place a fever of unrest consumed 
her, and at breakfast her father com- 
mented upon her languid looks and ap- 
petite. To avoid him she sought the 
seclusion of the pool, and sitting idly in 
the shade, fell asleep. When she awoke 
aman was regarding her intently. Phys- 
ically frail, with rounded shoulders, 
hollow chest, and thin, attenuated 
features, he arrested attention by virtue 
of a pair of brilliant hazel eyes, and a 
broad, commanding brow. 

‘*A thousand pardons,’’ he said 
suavely, removing his hat, ‘‘ 1 came here 
to quench my thirst. ’’ 

She glanced immediately at his feet. 
This man, she decided, was not the 
Knight of the Footprint. No. He wore 
clumsy shooting boots and his bodily 
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** HER GREUZE-LIKE FACE WAS CERTAINLY BEWITCHING.’* 


presence was certainly contemptible. 
Obviously he was a friend; a poor, 
weakly creature, so she decided. In the 
presence of the unknown tenor she might 
have blushed and faltered. But with this 
man she was wholly and perfectly at her 
ease. 

‘* It’s the coldest spring in the county,’”’ 
she replied, sitting up and arranging with 
deft fingers some escaping tendrils of 
hair. ‘‘We have plenty of water for 
irrigating but we use this for drinking. 
It’s my duty to keep the pitcher filled. | 
come here each day with my bucket.”’ 

** Alone ?”’ he murmured. 

‘* Yes, alone.’’ 

‘* You are Miss Fawcett. My name is 
Arthur Little,— Little Arthur, my big 
cousin calls me.’’ 

‘* Your cousin, 
faintly blushing. 
him.”’ 

‘‘He’s never seen you! 
most to be pitied ?”’ 


9? 


she repeated softly, 
“I’ve never seen 


Which is 


SAN LORENZO. 


‘*1’m told he’s very tall and strong.’’ 

** A’son of Anak.”’ 

‘** And handsome.”’ 

** As Apollo.”’ 

**He sings?’”’ 

‘*He does indeed. Would you like to 
meet him, Miss Fawcett?’’ 

She hesitated. Antonia had never 
wilfully disobeyed her father. He had 
commanded her not to speak to this 
comely squatter. 

‘*] should like to meet him,’’ she 
answered truthfully, ‘‘but I dare not. 
My father is furious with your cousin. 
He has taken up our land. It’s not really 
ours, you understand, but we’ve had the 
use of it from time immemorial. We 
generally buy the squatters out, or drive 
them away. That is our policy.”’ 

**You are very frank, but you can’t 
buy wus out or drive us away.”’ 

‘I’m glad of that. But, Mr. Little, | 
can talk to you. There is no harm in 
that, is there? And it’s so pleasant 
meeting what papa calls a white man. 
You might come here’ occasionally, and 
—er—quench your thirst,’’ she con- 
cluded, smiling. 

Arthur stroked his chin. The girl’s 
unconventionality amused him. She took 
so much for granted and her Greuze-like 
face was certainly bewitching. He hast- 
ened to reply, but a fit of coughing over- 
took him, so violent and so uncontrollable 
that he was constrained to sit down and 
recover his breath. As he removed his 
handkerchief from his lips Antonia re- 
marked with dismay some fresh blood 
stains. She immediately filled a dipper 
with water, and wetting her slim fingers, 
touched lightly his pallid brow. This 
service, So unexpected and so agreeable 
to the exhausted man, touched him pro- 
foundly, and his brilliant eyes, dilated 
by pain, expressed mutely his sense 
of obligation. Antonia watched him 
anxiously. With a woman’s intuitive 
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perception she held her tongue; pity, 
however kindly worded, would— she 
realized — be inept and unwelcome. 

‘| have frightened you,’’ he said pre- 
sently. ‘‘I can see by your face that 
you’re not familiar with suffering. Pain 
has passed you by.”’ 

‘*] have splendid health,’’ she replied 
simply. 

The remark was superfluous. The 
glorious vitality of the nymph asserted 
itself in every sensuous curve of her 
body. Little and she were treading the 
same path, pilgrims from the finite to the 
infinite, but their mode of travel how 
cruelly contrasted! The victim of phthi- 
sis sighed. Hitherto he had accepted 
philosophically his affliction, but today, 
face to face with this blooming specimen 
of his race, he cursed his pitiful anatomy, 
and coveted greedily the thews and 
sinews of hiscousin. His cousin! This 
Hebe was interested in his cousin. She 
craved —naturally enough —free inter- 
change of sentiments with another strong 
and sprightly as herself, and this inter- 
course by the crass whim of a tyrant was 
denied her. 

He questioned her discreetly about 
her life on the Cuyama; and she an- 
swered at length, complaining frankly 
of the monotony, the stupidity, the 
sterility, of the past and present. 

‘‘No,’’ he said. ‘* Not sterile. You’ve 
had the education of the ancient Persians. 
You’ve learned to ride, shoot, and tell 
the truth. I cannot pity you.” 

When he had gone, promising to re- 
turn the next day, Antonia sat down and 
speculated soberly upon the outcome of 
this connection. The cousin, the Sun- 
god, seemed destined to remain in the 
background. It pleased her to think how 
accurately she had described him, but 
for the moment her mind was occupied 
by the less pleasing shape of Arthur Lit- 
tle. His distinguished manners, his 


gracious smile, his kind voice, his shining 
eyes, his painful malady and shrunken 
limbs, all these appealed in turn to her 
fancy and sympathy. But the memory 
of the blood-stained handkerchief — sin- 
ister symbol of escaping life— brought 
tears to her eyes. The meanest wretch, 
doomed to the galiows, inspires tender 
and affecting thoughts, but how keenly 
accentuated are these in the case of a 
dear friend about to embark for the silent 
land. Arthur Little was not a dear friend, 
but he carried with him, an open sesame . 
to all hearts, an entirely modest and 
engaging disposition, and Antonia, dwell- 
ing pensively upon his unhappy fate, 
forgot the arid pastures of La Cuyama 
and thanked God fervently for that in- 
estimable blessing, a sound constitution. 


Il. 


‘*1’VE HAD an adventure, Jack,’’ said 
Little at luncheon. ‘I’ve met a re- 
markable woman, | should say girl, or 
to be still more correct, a child. She has 
a woman’s form, a girl’s efflorescence, 
and a child’s candor.’’ 

‘* Fawcett’s daughter, eh?’’ 

‘* Yes, Fawcett’s daughter. 
seen her?’’ 

‘“No. Describe her, old man. Your 
swans are generally geese, but fire 
away.”’ 

‘*My dear Jack, ‘she outstrips all 
praise, and makes it halt behind her.’ 
You must form your own opinion.” 

‘**Pon my soul,’’ said his cousin, help- 
ing himself to some foie gras, ‘‘ you excite 
my curiosity. I must cultivate this 
Miranda. A brisk flirtation would act as 
a tonic.’’ 

Little frowned and bit his lip. He 
resented the use of the word flirtation in 
connection with Antonia. He remem- 
bered, too, with a qualm of conscience, 
that Jack’s reputation -was not immacu- 
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late. As a breaker of hearts he was held 
in ill odor by many very respectable per- 
sons. 

‘« By the bye,’’ he said coldly. “1 
told you that the name Valerian Fawcett 
was familiar to me, and talking with his 
daughter this morning, my treacherous 
memory unburthened itself. He was be- 
fore my time but his story is still green 
in New York. He ran away with a 
lovely woman, the wife of a Russian 
secretary of legation. The husband 
called him out, and Fawcett ran him 
through. There was an awful row about 
it and this man was ruined completely, 
socially and financially. Charles Balfour 
gave him the management of this prop- 
erty and he has remained here, I imagine, 
ever since, a soured and bitter man.”’ 

‘*Poor devil,’’ said Jack lightly. ‘‘Do 
you know, Arthur, this Californian 
sauterne is really a capital wine, delicious 
bouquet. Eh? Fawcett,—ah, yes, — 
tough on him pinking the husband. Society 
always pelts a man who does that. He 
should have let the Russian stick him: in 
a safe place, of course. Fawcett paid a 
steep price for his fun.’’ 

‘« Strange,’’ said Little, half to himself, 
‘that the innocent suffer equally with 
the guilty.’’ 

‘¢] don’t bother myself with morbid 
speculation,”’ replied the cousin, holding 
his wineglass to the light. ‘‘ Life is too 
short.”’ 

If the ‘truth must be told, Mr. Jack 
Remmington bothered himself but little 
with what was morbid or disagreeable, 
outside — be it understood — of his own 
personal affairs. His life, hitherto, had 
been a pleasant promenade through 
sweet-smelling gardens. Coming occa- 


sionally upon a muck heap, he would 
hasten by, holding his handkerchief to his 
handsome nose; and thus, by avoiding 
the unsavory odors of existence, he had 
acquired correct and fastidious tastes 
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which he and his friends very properly 
regarded as the sole credentials of a 
gentleman! His selfishness, of course, 
was noton the surface. Hence his popu- 
larity. No man could render a petty 
service more gracefully than he. Indeed 
as a bachelor of the arts that please he 
had graduated in early youth, summa 
laude. The reader will ask impatiently 
what the deuce this Arbiter Elegantiarum 
is doing upon a hundred and sixty acres 
of chaparral and bunch grass. The ques- 
tion is easily answered. Jack Remming- 
ton, a poor man, was in attendance upon 
his next of kin, a millionaire. 

When a great specialist told the latter 
that one of his lungs was gone and 
the other going, and that nothing could 
prolong his life but climate, a dry warm 
climate, such as may be found in Southern 
California, Jack, most unselfishly as 
every one agreed, proposed to accompany 
his cousin. The doctor had been em- 
phatic upon one point. 

** My dear sir,”’ he said, ‘‘1 condemn 
you, you understand, to the wilds. Nature 
may take pity on you, but Nature must 
not be hampered by Mrs. Grundy. Late 
hours and late dinners would finish you 
in three months.’’ 

A plethoric bank account, at such times, 
works wonders. At least a dozen im- 
pecunious friends offered their services to 
Arthur Little, but he chose Jack Rem- 
mington. For Jack he always had a 
sneaking fondness. Jack was so cheery 
and so strong, such a capital shot, such 
an excellent judge of a horse. And Jack 
certainly proved himself the right man in 
the right place. ’T was he who, with 
the assistance of a San Lorenzo doctor, 
selected a government claim upon the 
edge of the Cuyama grant. ’T was he 
who superintended the building and fur- 
nishing of .the house upon the knoll. 
’T was he who selected with infinite 
judgment cigars, wines, and comestibles, 
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and the Chinese chef at fifty dollars per 
mensem, and the Chinese boy who waited 
at table and washed clothes. — Little did 
nothing but sit still and sign checks. 

‘‘1’m going to write to Charles Bal- 
four,’’ said Jack, as he lit his cigar. ‘‘1 
don’t propose being snubbed by his 
majordomo. He’s been damnably uncivil 
and | shall enjoy taking him down a peg 
or two.”’ 

‘* That will be unnecessary,’’ rejoined 
Little. ‘1 shall make a point of seeing 
Fawcett tomorrow. There has been a 
ridiculous misunderstanding which a few 
words from me will rectify. 1 had a bad 
fit of coughing, Jack, this morning.”’ 

Mr. Remmington’s features expressed 
the gravest concern. 

‘*In justice to you,’’ pursued Little, 
‘* | ought to say, Jack, that in the event 
of my death I have left you the sx 

‘< Arthur,’’ murmured the other. 

‘* The bulk of my fortune!”’ 

‘* My dearest old man, pray let us talk 
of something else.’’ 

** All right. | thought I’d mention it. 
If I live, se 

‘*If you live! Of course you’ll live,”’ 
replied the other. ‘‘ You are getting fat 
already. A year of this,’’ he waved his 
cigar d@@mfiatically, ‘will set you up 
entirely.” 

As he spoke, the odious thought sug- 
gested itself that a year on the Cuyama 
would contain twelve tedious months, 
and each of these some thirty tedious 
days. How profitably the same year 
might be spent, say abroad, in Paris and 
Hamburg and Monte Carlo, provided,— 
bien entendu,—that the bulk of. his 
cousin’s fortune were his! 

‘Why, Jack,”’ cried Little, ‘‘ how red 
you are! _ The California sun has touched 
you up with a vengeance,’’ 

‘* The fact is,’? stammered Remming- 
ton, ‘‘the mere notion of losing you, old 
man, has made me feel quite queer!’’ 
VOL. xxvi.—8. 
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Ill. 


BECAUSE Valerian Fawcett had chosen 
to banish himself from the haunts of 
civilized man it must not be rashly in- 
ferred that he had lost either the instincts 
or intuitions of gentlefolk. Certain 
sensibilities, indeed, had been whetted 
rather than dulled by enforced companion- 
ship with semi-savages. Among these 
may be instanced the faculty of observa- 
tion. But his knowledge of Antonia’s 
character was absurdly inadequate to the 
opportunities he had had of studying the 
same. Under certain conditions he ap- 
prehended its limitations, but these con- 
ditions since the advent of a handsome 
stranger had been curiously modified. 
He noticed immediately a change in her 
face, a new play of feature, an elasticity 
of expression, which he interpreted aright. 
At dinner —they dined at noon—upon 
the day she met Little he was amazed 
at the girl’s beauty and charm. He 
decided instantly that she had disobeyed 
him and would probably lie to him if he 
questioned her. Hence he held his 
tongue, and to put her off her guard, was 
more amiable than usual. At supper he 
was quite friendly, and at breakfast the 
next morning mentioned casually that a 
change of air might do her good. 

‘*You look peaky, child,’’ he said, 
regarding her closely, ‘‘ the Lord knows 
why !”’ 

**] don’t care about leaving home,’’ 
she replied, blushing. 

Her telltale face verified his worst sus- 
picions. Furiously angry but outwardly 
calm, he left the table and spent the 
morning, cogitating, in the parlor where 
Arthur Little found him. 

The young mam stated his errand in 
half a dozen courteous phrases. As he 
spoke he made a mental inventory of the 
contents of the room; a long, low room 
with a big fireplace at one end and three 
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ugly windows on one side. The list was 
as follows: a threadbare carpet, books, 
some excellent mezzo-tints in plain ebony 
frames, an exquisite white china clock 
flanked by a pair of old silver candlesticks 
of Corinthian design, some hard chairs 
and a most uncompromising sofa, a square 
table and upon it a square mahogany 
desk, a guitar, a dozen miniatures hang- 
ing ina straight row and above them a 
really beautiful picture of a_ lovely 
woman, Antonia’s mother! 

‘*] hope, Mr. Fawcett,’’ said Arthur, 
in conclusion, ‘‘ that you will not with- 
hold from us the right hand of good- 
fellowship. I appeal to you as a personal 
friend of Charles Balfour, whose in- 
terests, | assure you, will not be imperiled 
by me. I met your daughter by acci- 
dent yesterday, and introduced myself to 
her. What a lovely child she is!”’ 

Faweett’s brow cleared. He had 
wronged his daughter, he admitted to 
himself, and had blundered in regard to 
these strangers. As friends of his em- 
ployer they could not possibly be either 
ignored or snubbed. Accordingly Jack 
Remmington, who had stayed outside in 
the buggy, was summoned and a bottle 
of old cognac produced. 

‘| need some medicine,’’ said Fawcett 
dryly. ‘*Will you join me, gentle- 
men?”’ 

Little’s tact and the old cognac made 
easy a somewhat difficult situation and 
the talk became animated. Remmington 
discoursed freely and laughed. (His 
laugh was considered his strong point, 
his chief attraction!) He told a capital 
story and capped it with another. An- 
tonia, in her own bed-room, could dis- 
tinguish the ringing tones of his voice, 
the crystal clarity of his laughter. She 
arrayed herself in her prettiest muslin 
frock and consulted anxiously her mirror. 
Surely her father would at least ask 
these delightful strangers to stay and 
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dine. In a fever of excitement she 
sought the kitchen and bade the Mexican 
cook—a stout, moonfaced lady who 
answered smilingly to the name of 
Dolores —to be prepared for a (festa. 
Then she selected the best table cloth in 
the linen closet, set some flowers in a 
bowl, and unpacked a few pieces of old 
silver. Polishing these assiduously, she 
heard a summons from her father. 

‘* What is there for dinner?’’ 

‘*Broilers,’’ she panted, ‘‘ and a salad. 
And, papa, there is my fruit cake, my 
beautiful fruit cake, and Dolores will 
make some /ortillas, and if you give her 
time, chiles rellenos, and—’’ 

‘* That will do,”’ he said curtly. ‘‘Why 
are you prinked out like this?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ she stammered, ‘‘ I thought, 
that is, |—hoped. O papa,’’—she 
clasped her hands,—‘‘ you will let me 
come into dinner, won’t you?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he said emphatically, but not 
unkindly. ‘‘ Little girls are out of place 
at such a time. Afterwards, perhaps, 
you may bring in the coffee, but —’’ 

She did not await the conclusion of the 
sentence, but fled weeping to her room, 

‘*He is cruel,’’ she sobbed, flinging 
herself upon the bed. ‘‘ Cruel, cruel, 
cruel! I—yes, 1do— it may be wicked, 
but I don’t care,— I hate him.’’ 

After dinner—a really capital dinner 
— Little spoke of Antonia. 

‘*]| hope we shall see Miss Fawcett,’’ 
he said pleasantly. ‘‘ She did me a kind- 
ness yesterday, and! have brought her 
this little phial of attar of rose which | 
bought in Bagdad. It’s as sweet,’’ he 
added tranquilly, ‘‘ as the memory to me 
of the service she rendered.’’ 

Remmington stared at his cousin and 
smiled. ‘‘Queer chap,’’ he reflected. 
‘*He would n’t give the phial to the 
girl without telling the old man, and he 
makes his pretty speech to the father 
instead of the daughter!’’ 
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Fawcett took the long, slender bottle 
into his hand and examined it. It was 
tightly stoppered but a faint smell eman- 
ated from it. His wife—he glanced at 
her picture — had used this perfume. 

‘You are very kind, Mr. Little,’’ he 
said absently. ‘‘I told Antonia to bring 
us the coffee. 1 will go and find her.”’ 

‘‘What do you think of him?’’ asked 
Jack as the door closed behind their 
host. 

‘*He impressed me as one who has 
weighed life and found it wanting.’’ 

‘*The stamp of failure is on his 
face.”’ 

‘* A strong face too, Jack. Not aman 
to trifle with. Not a man lightly to 
offend. A bitter, vindictive enemy, | 
should say, and savage as a grizzly when 
aroused. That look on his face you 
speak of is the brand of Cain. It’s an 
awful thing to wrong a fellow creature 
as he wronged that Russian and then to 
kill him.’”’ 

‘*] suppose so,’’ said Remmington. 
‘*He’s_ still a very powerful man, an 
awkward customer. ”’ 

They heard his footstep in the passage, 
the heavy step of one who has bidden 
farewell to happiness and ambition, and 
were silent. 

Their host entered the room followed 
by Antonia, dimpled and rosy as Aurora. 
She had taken heart, after the storm and 
stress of disappointment, and had pre- 
pared the coffee, which she poured grace- 
fully from a handsome Queen Anne 
coffee-pot. 

‘‘ La belle cafetiére,’’ murmured Jack 
to himself, as he sipped his coffee. ‘‘ She 


takes after her mother, a Frenchwoman 
of the Faubourg; what arms, what a 
neck, what an instep!’’ Contemplat- 
ing these charms he held his tongue. 
Meantime Arthur was presenting his 
phial of attar of roses. 
prettily. 


She received it 


‘* Shows her breeding, ’’ thought Lit- 
tle, ‘‘a country miss might be expected 
to blush and gush. She does neither. ”’’ 
He watched her later as she answered 
shyly some questions of Remmington. 
Presently she laughed—a silvery laugh 
—and Jack laughed also, a delightful 
duet. Little glanced at Valerian Faw- 
cett. He, too, was watching his 
daughter, with compressed lips and a 
deep, vertical line between his black 
brows. The man was trying to resolve 
a problem. Given, a beautiful woman, 
a lonely cattle ranch, and a dishonored 
father. Find ahusband! Would either 
of these New Yorkers, bristling, of 
course, with the traditions and prejudices 
of an ancient family, take to his arms as 
wife the daughter of an outlaw ? 

When the young men had driven 
away, (after many protestations of amity 
on their part and a cordial invitation to 
dine in return at the house on the knoll,) 
Fawcett lifted abruptly the curtain which 
had veiled from Antonia’s eyes his 
unhappy past. Very curtly and inci- 
sively, after his own fashion, he told the 
story of his life. The girl listened 
breathlessly, full of pity and sympathy 
which found outward expression in ten- 
der glances and tearful ejaculations. 

‘*Because that heartless scoundrel,’’ 
concluded Fawcett; ‘‘ because that base 
knave, that savage beast, ’’ —he ground 
out the epithets, and Antonia, who had 
never seen her impassive father so moved, 
trembled, —‘‘ that Tartar cur, rushed 
blindly upon the point of my rapier, | was 
cut; ostracised ; hounded — aye, hound- 
ed out of New York, bankrupt in every- 
thing save your mother’s love!”’ 

Antonia was crying silently ; the large 
tears trickling unheeded down her 
cheeks. 

‘*] married her the day | left prison, 
but the shame and disgrace killed her. 
Of all my so-called friends one only 
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remained loyal, Charles Balfour. He 
urged me to come here and live the 
scandal down. But—God Almighty ! 
— such scandals are never lived down. 
| worked like a slave for Balfour. His 
income from this property has doubled, 
yes trebled, since I took hold of it. And 
I shall stay here till I die. Do you think 
| could return to the world and see men 
pointing and whispering, ‘There’s Faw- 
cett, who murdered Sergius Patoff’? 
Never! But you, Antonia, ’’his voice 
sank, ‘‘ what shall Ido with you ?”’ 

She crept to his side, poor child, and 
slipped her small hand into his. He 
crushed it convulsively and let it drop. 

‘*] shall stay here with you,’’ she 


said simply. 
Her father was silent. Presently he 
said, ‘‘ Antonia, | ’m going to speak 


plainly. As regards Mr. Little and his 
cousin I’ve made an absurd blunder, but 
it may be retrieved. The opportunity of 
your life has come. It must be seized. 
Little has taken an extraordinary fancy 
to you. He ’s sickly; true: and not 
likely to make old bones, but | like him 
vastly better than the other fellow. Now 
I don’t ask you to fling yourself at this 
man’s head, but I beg you to remember 
that he ’s very rich, and — which scores 
heavily with me — a gentleman.”’ 

** He’s dying !”’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. He'll pick up his 
strength in this climate. The cousin is 
handsome enough to turn any girl’s head, 
but for Heaven’s sake don’t entangle 
yourself with him. A fool, remember, 
buys experience, but the wise borrow it. 
Men of Remmington’s stamp are entirely 
selfish. Take my word for that! Don’t 
throw yourself away on him, — that’s 
all.’’ 

She kissed him timidly, and stole from 
the room. 

Valerian Fawcett sighed and frowned. 

‘‘Why is it?’’ he murmured to him- 


self, glancing at the picture of his wife, 
‘‘ why is it that women nine times out of 
ten marry the wrong man? What did 
her mother see in Sergius Patoff ? Noth- 
ing but his good looks, —till it was too 
late. Well —I’ve warned Antonia!” 

Meantime the girl was sitting by the 
pool, smiling happily. Presently she 
pulled from her pocket the phial of attar 
of rose, and inhaled its fragrance. 

‘*How kind he is,’’ she thought, 
‘4 but — *” 

Her fancy strayed no further. She 
blushed and laughed ! 


IV. 


THE year began to wane. Sultry 
September passed, and warm October 
gave place to cool November. The first 
showers fell; and a tender green gleamed 
faintly upon the foothills ; and the moun- 
tain springs, sun-dried for many a month, 
purled forth a paean of praise. An en- 
chanting freshness lingered everywhere. 
The nights on the Cuyama plains were 
ever cool (even at mid-summer one 
needed a blanket), but now the days 
were cool also. The dry, crisp air was 
charged with mysterious, healing proper- 
ties, which commenced forthwith their 
mild, assuasive processes, restoring and 
renewing wasted tissues, revitalizing the 
blood, quickening imperceptibly the 
languid pulse, invigorating mind and 
body. Arthur Little inhaled this subtle 
medicine and rejoiced. He felt within 
him a new life, new energies, new 
ambitions. He looked in his mirror and 
beheld —a new man! Then he: jour- 
neyed to San Lorenzo and interviewed 
his doctor. 

‘* Marvelous,’’ muttered that gentle- 
man, ‘‘marvelous! Mr. Little, you may 
live to three score years and ten, if — 
you take care of yourself.”’ 
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‘‘Can | marry?’’ asked Arthur nerv- 
ously. 

‘* Certainly. Not today, perhaps, but 
in three months. One lung will recover 
entirely. The other,’’ he pursed his lips 
and shook his head. ‘‘ Well, Mr. Little, 
the woods here are full of one-lunged 
men! But stick to the ranch, sir. Take 
no chances.’’ 

Little returned, with a grateful heart, 
to La Cuyama. As he drove slowly 
through tortuous cafions, across rocky 
divides, through smiling valleys and 
fruitful mesas, ever ascending to what 
seemed to him ‘‘a purer ether, a diviner 
air,’’ he told himself again and again that 
the lines of his life had fallen in pleasant 
places. The bevies of quail, the rabbits 
scuttling through the brush, the buzzards 
sailing idly in a cloudless sky, the scream 
of the blue jays, the lowing of the distant 
herds, the fragrance of pines and herbs,— 
sage, thyme, and tarweed,— these things, 
animate and inanimate, filled his soul 
with delight and thanksgiving. He de- 
cided to live here, here where God, in his 
infinite goodness, had given him health 
and strength, a portion of each year. He 
would buy, by the advice of Fawcett, a 
league of land and make a home, a home 
for himself and Antonia! 

He loved her. She had occupied his 
heart from the moment she touched, with 
compassionate fingers, his poor face. 
Since then he had had abundant oppor- 
tunities of studying her intently. Even 
her faults, the faults of a generous, out- 
spoken nature, endeared her to him. 
Believing his malady to be past mending, 
he had kept his secret well, but now — 
with the doctor’s permission — he swore 
to do all that became a man to woo and 
win her. 

When he reached home late in the 
afternoon, hot and dusty with travel, he 
inquired for Remmington. The China- 
man (who acted as valet and was busy 


preparing his bath and laying out clean 
clothes) answered :— 

‘‘He go see small-foot,’’—Ah Foo 
alluded to Antonia, — ‘‘ he heap likee 
small-foot. I know. Pretty soon they 
marry. I think so. Jack, heap fine 
man, he kissee girl, lotsy, lotsy times. 
I see him.”’ 

‘That will do,’’ said Little quietly. 
‘* You can go, Foo, I don’t need you.”’ 

Ah Foo glanced at him from the corner 
of his almond eyes. 

‘*He likee girl, too,’’ he muttered. 
‘«Girl all same damfool, she likee wrong 
man. Jack, big, strong, heap fine, but — 
no good !*’ 

Arthur bathed, and lighting a cigar, 
sat down upon the porch. He smoked 
tranquilly, his eyes resting upon the dis- 
tant horizon where the jagged peaks of 
the San Emigdio Mountains cut sharply 
the opalescent sky. 

‘‘ Fool,’’ he murmured once or twice. 
‘* Blind fool !’’ 

At sundown the night wind rushed 
boisterously up the valley, rattling the 
dying leaves of the cottonwoods and 
white-oaks. Little shivered. He ought 
to goin. A sudden chill was more to be 
feared than the fangs of a rattlesnake. 
But he lingered, smoking and thinking, 
until Remmington rode up and over- 
whelmed him with greetings. 

After dinner they sat in the parlor. 
Jack lighted the fire and Ah Foo staggered 
in with an armful of aromatic pine cones. 
By the cheery blaze of these the cousins 
talked, Little waiting impatiently for the 
inevitable confession, and waiting in 
vain. Finally, chafing at the suspense, 
he threw out these tentacula. 

‘*You’ve sometimes thought of mar- 
riage, Jack? Eh?”’ 

‘*Marriage! Why, yes. There was 
Mollie Walker, you remember Mollie and 
the noise she made eating soup ; a gilded 
pill. 1 nearly swallowed her, or I should 
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say she nearly swallowed me, her mouth 
was large enough. Then there was 
Fanny Porter, and that awful Oregon 
girl, and Mercedes, une Andaiouse au 
sein bruni, and Alice Carr. Sweet Alice, 
where art thou? Gad, how I loved 
Alice. but she had n’t a cent, not a 
maravedi! My wife, you see, my dear 
Arthur, must support me. Obviously I 
cannot support her.”’ 

** You have been engaged ?”’ 

‘* Bless you, a dozen times. Soberly 
speaking, | ought to settle down. I’m 
not getting any younger, or jollier, or 


better looking. I really feel like marry- 
ing, and being a good boy for the balance 
of my days.”’ 


Arthur writhed in spirit, but said noth- 
ing. Mr. Remmington, who liked the 
sound of his own voice, continued :— 

‘*I’ve had splendid chances and let 
"em slide. 1 never could resist a pretty 
face, and the ugly ones who have the 
cold cash are so damnably particular. 
That fiddle-headed Porter girl gave me 
the sack because she caught me kissing 
her French maid. But speaking of pretty 
faces, I’ve seen nothing to compare with 
Antonia Fawcett; ‘Matre pulchra filia 
pulchrior.’ And she’s the most affection- 
ate little thing on earth. Watch her 
with horses and dogs. Any fool can see 
with half an eye that she has a superfluity 
of the milk of human kindness and Faw- 
cett is a regular clam. He can shut the 
child up with one look, damn him! How 
cheery this fire is. That and your sober 
old phiz inspire confidence. I’m going to 
tell you something. I’m head over ears 
in love with Antonia.’’ 

It was out at last. Arthur sighed. He 
considered himself under great personal 
obligations to this man. Making allow- 
ance for a streak of levity in his charac- 
ter, he gave him (had always given him) 
credit for many excellent qualities. Dur- 
ing the past three months he had proved 


himself a comrade in the French sense of 
the word. Shooting, fishing, sketching, 
or card-playing, he had been invariably 
the best of company, a prince of good 
fellows. 

‘*And she?”’ said Little quietly. ‘‘Does 
she care for you ?”’ 

Jack stroked his blonde mustache. 

‘Well, yes, she does. And that ’s 
the devil of it, for of course | can’t marry 
on my present income.’’ 

‘*Not marry!”’ cried Little indignantly. 
‘You don’t tell me, you don’t dare to 
tell me that in your disgusting selfishness 
you have engaged this girl’s affections 
only to trifle with her !’’ 

‘*Why, how hot you are, old chap! 
Anyone would suppose you were in love 
with Antonia yourself. Inever saw you 
so excited. But you put the case too 
harshly: I never intended to trifle with 
her. ”’ 

“You never intended! Good God! 
He says he never intended! You area 
scoundrel, John Remmington, and you 
have done a scoundrelly thing !”’ 

Remmington’s florid face grew very 
white. 

‘Keep a civil tongue in your mouth, 
Arthur, till I explain. You force my 
hand. When | asked Antonia to become 
my wife, | thought—damn it all, how 
can I put it? It sounds brutal, but | 
thought you were dying. The doctor — 
that fellow in San Lorenzo—told me so. 
Then we came on here and you said, sit- 
ting in that very chair, the day you had 
that bad coughing spell, that — that —er 
— you had willed me the bulk of your 
fortune. The next morning I met An- 
tonia. After that we were together a 
good deal. Fawcett and you seemed to 
pair off, and 1— well, 1’m not made of 
stone —I found out that she liked me. 
We became engaged. I begged Antonia not 
to speak to the old man. She agreed 
readily enough. It appears he had 
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already warned her to beware of me, but 
she confessed that she ’d loved me from 
the time she found my footprint at the 
willow spring. I told her that | was ex- 
pecting a great deal of money from a rela- 
tive and that we must wait patiently till 
I was in a position to approach her father. 
Then you began to mend and my bubbles 
of romance burst. We kept our secret 
jealously, but the cat ’s out of the bag 
now. I love her, better than all the 
others put together. I feel abetter man 
in her presence,—but marriage ! How can 
I marry on nothing a year ?”’ 

He stared moodily into the crimson 
ashes of the cones. They had blazed up 
bravely for a few minutes, giving forth 
great heat, light, and perfume. Now, 
practically, the fire was out. Little 
called to mind the sacred flame of love 
which burns eternally in the hearts of 
some, but in general glows fiercely fora 
brief season, with exceeding radiance, 
and then dies. 

‘**] beg your pardon, ’’ he said slowly. 
** | see my responsibility and will shoulder 
it. I’ll give you an income, — no, don’t 
thank me!—if you really love An- 
tonia. "’ 

‘**] swear that I can make her happy. ”’ 

‘* That is the right key. 1 expected to 
hear you say that she could make you 
happy, which we will take for granted. 
Take care of her, Jack. Sheisa sensi- 
tive plant. You pride yourself on doing 
things well, better than othermen. Ap- 
ply that principle to marriage. Begin by 
considering and pleasing your wife, and 
you will end by pleasing yourself. To- 
morrow we will discuss this in detail. I 
am tired tonight, and am. going to bed. 
Good night and God bless you. ”’ 

They shook hands and Arthur retired. 
But Remmington threw a log on the expir- 
ing embers and sat — thinking of the future 
— for a couple of hours. 

‘*Queer chap Arthur.’’ he mused. 


‘* Generous as a caliph and true as steel, 
but cold —coldas charity. Idon’t sup- 


pose he could fall in love to save his life !”’ 


Ten months later the screws of the 
Cunard Company’s Steamship Umbria 
were churning into yellow foam the 
waters of the Hudson. A few more 
minutes and the great ship-would be in 
dock and her cargo scattered broadcast 
over the city. The Remmingtons — Jack 
and his wife—-were pacing slowly up 
and down the hurricane deck. 

‘*In half an hour,’’ said Jack, ‘‘ we 
shall be shaking hands with old Arthur. 
How glad he will be to see us.”’ 

‘‘And how glad we shall be to see 
him,’”’ suggested Antonia. ‘‘Do you 
know, Jack, I once fancied he cared for 
me. I was thinking of you and blind to 
everybody else, but still | fancy-——”’ 

‘*Of course,’’ replied her husband, 
‘he was a victim. You women are all 
savages at heart. Your favorite amuse- 
ment is counting scalps. But, my dear 
child, in this case you are vastly mis- 
taken. Arthur is the best fellow in the 
world but. he has spent his life taking 
care of himself and thinking of that one 
lung.’’ 

**O Jack! How can you say such 
things! After all he has done for us. It 
sounds so ungrateful.’’ 

She looked wistfully into his handsome 
face, tanned by wind and sun. How 
strong hewas! Whataman! And yet 
of late certain misgivings had assailed 
her. Jack was very loving, very atten- 
tive, very jolly, but Antonia had begun 
to realize his limitations. He was so 
exacting, so intolerant of feminine weak- 
ness. A headache, lassitude, any trifling 
ailment, annoyed him. 

‘*When | married you,”’ he had said 
more than once, ‘‘I gave you credit for 
perfect health. A sickly woman is an 
awful nuisance !’’ 














He expected her to be always firée a 
quatre epingles, or as he phrased it, ‘‘on 
deck.’’ She remembered, with a pang, 
how —shortly after their marriage — she 
had been unable to attend a great ball at 
Delmonico’s. Jack had been absurdly 
angry, and finally had gone alone, leav- 
ing her in tears, the bitterest she had 
ever shed. 

‘* Ungrateful,’’ he repeated, pulling his 
long mustache, ‘‘well, I’m hanged! 
Did n’t I give up six months of my life 
to Arthur Little? He repaid me royally, 
true. But all said and done, the income 
he allows me is a mere flea bite to him. 
He admitted to me that I| saved his life. 
I’m his next of kin and—er—”’ 

**Don’t,’’ said Antonia, wincing. 
‘* Don’t finish the sentence, Jack.’’ 

The huge vessel was majestically 
approaching her moorings. The crowd 
on the wharf could be distinctly seen: 
handkerchiefs fluttered and hoarse cries 
were borne across the shimmering water. 
Nothing in life yields more pleasure to 
the second than the meeting of those we 
love after long absence. The recogni- 
tion, first of voice, then of form, and 
lastly feature. But the Remmingtons 
were denied this pleasure. To their 
great disappointment, Little’s frail figure 
and kindly face were not to be seen. 

As they went down the gangway a tall 
thin man with very white whiskers and 
very pale face touched Jack upon the 
arm, and leading him aside, whispered a 
few words. 

‘* Anything wrong?’’ asked Antonia, 
noting a peculiar expression upon her 
husband’s features. 

‘* Nothing,”’ he replied hastily. 

But at the hotel, when they were 
alone, he told her as gently as he could 
that Little was no more. He had taken 
cold: violent inflammation had set in: 
he was dead and — buried! The funeral 
had taken place the day before. 
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Antonia listened, trembling, to the 
end. Her husband kissed her, but she 
drew away from him, sobbing bitterly. 
So uncontrollable was her grief, so irre- 
pressible her emotion, that he became 
peevish. 

‘“‘Come, come,’’ he said, frowning. 
‘‘ That will do, Antonia. It’s bad form 
to make such a scene as this. Confound 
it—the hotel people will think | ’m 
beating you. Poor Arthur is better off 
where he is. There is, really, a fate in 
these things. When a man survives his 
usefulness — and what can a one-lunged 
man do? —Providence generally takes 
him off. Think of the good use we shall 
make of his millions ! ’’ 

‘*Have you no heart? ”’ she cried pas- 
sionately. ‘‘We have lost our dearest 
friend, the kindest, the most generous 
man in the world, and you prate of bad 
form. Merciful Heaven! have I made a 
mistake?’’ 

He glanced at her coldly, contemptu- 
ously. 

‘* A mistake? 
mean?”’ 

She shuddered. 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ he repeated. 
‘*] insist upon an explanation.’’ 

‘‘] mean,’’ she said quietly, putting 
her hand to her throat, ‘‘that | know 
now, now that he is dead, that Arthur 
loved me. And I micht have loved him, 
but instead I loved you. Do you know 
how a- child of seventeen can love? 
No,— you don’t! But I think he did. 
There lies the difference between him 
and you; and today, hearing you speak 
as you have just spoken, and knowing, 
as I know, that you are thinking, not of 
your friend, but of the money he left 
behind him, | ask myself —have | made 
a mistake! ’’ 

Her husband laid his heavy hand upon 
her shoulder. 

‘*l can answer the question,’’ he said 


What the devil do you~ 
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brutally. ‘‘We’ve got to live out our 
lives together, and as we’re both of us 
remarkably healthy persons, the odds 
are we. shall spend some forty or fifty 
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years together. You ask, ‘ Have | made 
a mistake?’ The woman who frames 
that question in regard to her husband 
has already answered it!”’ 

Horace Annesley Vachell. 











THIS month of 
July, 1895, makes 
the twenty-seventh 
anniversary of the 
birth of the OVER- 
LAND. 

In this period of 
over a quarter of a 
century, which cov- 
ers more thau half 
the history of the 
State, the common- 
wealth and the magazine have seen good seasons 
and bad. There was atime when the OVERLAND 
was first published, in 1868-69, when Bret Harte 
was its editor and was just realizing fame and 
money on his “‘ Luck of Roaring Camp”’ stories, 
that the OVERLAND felt sure of its existence and 
free to boast, but for the past twenty years for one 
reason and another it has always been thankful to 
see its birthdays safely behind it with a half ut- 
tered prayer that it would reach another one. But 
in spite of hard times, rich rivals, and small bank 
accounts, it has always kept steadily forward, the 
one true, unswerving mirror of all that was best 
and most praiseworthy in Californian life and 
story. If the present writer might be allowed to 
both criticise and praise the management of the 
magazine during this time, he would say that its 
business end had been sacrificed to its editorial and 
literary ideals. 








It was perhaps too proud of being known as 
the Atlantic Monthly of the Pacific Coast. It 
honestly earned the title, but in so doing it lost 
its own peculiar individuality. The American in 
the libraries and club rooms of New York, 
Boston, London, and Hong Kong, takes up the 
OVERLAND to read of California and the Pacific 
Coast—of its history and romance: he does 
not care for an essay on Socialism, a disserta- 
tion University Extension, or a New York or 
Paris drawing room story of love and intrigue. 
He can get all of this done to his own taste in 
his own magazine. The OVERLAND has its 
own field and he expects it to fill it and not in- 
vade that of another. 

There are plenty of reasons why the OVER- 
LAND or any like magazine on this Coast cannot 
own its own publishing house and pay small 
fortunes for lives of dead heroes or the work of 
world famous novelists. There areonly one and 
a half million people on this Coast. Of that 
million and a half the majority are in one way 
and another readers of the OVERLAND, —in 
school libraries, reading rooms, clubs, etc., — 
which fact, while it is gratifying to the editor, is 
not always quite satisfactory to the manager. He 
often remarks of his magazine as he sees the 
letters of commendation and approval pour into 
the editorial department, that he realizes what 
Bill Nye so graphically said of the Platte River, 
that it had a tremendous influence but small 











circulation. We are not apologizing for the 
OVERLAND or its field, but when you stop to 
consider that in and around New York there are 
three millions of people as a basis for the circula- 
tion of a New York magazine, you cannot won- 
der that the OVERLAND and its managers, past 
and present, feel like crowing a little on every 
birthday. When the managers, editorial or bus- 
iness, are mentioned, it must not be forgotten 
that there has always been a corporal’s guard of 
. prominent Californians who have stood back of 
and under the magazine, always ready and 
willing to help it over every seemingly unsur- 
mountable obstacle. They certainly should not 
feel angered if their names are entered here as 
deserving the thanks of all who are jealous of 
the good name of State and Coast. Judge John 
H. Boalt, Mr. Irving M. Scott, Mr. Henry J. 
Crocker, Mr. Wakefield Baker, Captain J. M. 
McDonald, and Hon. W. W. Foote are the pres- 
ent directory. And there are others who either 
as directors or stockholders have been and are de- 
serving of all the gratitude that will ever be 
awarded them for their unfailing interest. But 
the list is too long to chronicle. They themselves 
know and they know that we know and are 
grateful. 


IT CAN do no harm thus 


The to talk freely of the hopes, 
Overland’s aspirations, and successes, 
Birthday. of the magazine to friends 


and well wishers on this, 

its natal day. We are 
constantly doing it verbally and by letter in 
in answer to direct questions. Never in the past 
twenty years has the magazine been in a posi- 
tion to talk with better grace. We have not 
reached the 50,000 new subscriptions that we 
boasted we would have by July; but we have 
done so well that we have no fault to find with 
the hard times or indifference of the few. 

It is almost foolish to state figures and facts 
regarding circulation in these days when com- 
petitors boast of 250,000 and 400,000 circulations; 
but it can be said, and said truthfully, that the 
OVERLAND has within the past year, the hard- 
est this Coast has ever seen, more than doubled 
its Coast circulation, and added one third to its 
Eastern and foreign circulation. Now, from the 
nature of things we cannot invite you to a birth- 
day party, but we are in a position to receive con- 
gratulations and presents. Let the presents be 


subscriptions, and remember in this case it will 
be more blessed for you to receive your own 
magazine than to give the small subscription. 
Who will be the first? 
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LIEUTENANT FRENCH’S 


The article on the Coeur’d Aléne 
Coeur d’ Alene troubles of 1892, is rendered 
Troubles. especially timely by the tel- 


egrams in the current daily 
papers, telling of new disturbances. That article 
puts the reader in a position to understand thor- 
oughly dispatches like the following:— 


SERIOUS TROUBLE FEARED. 


It is Likely to Break Out at Any Time in 
Coeur ’d Aléne. 





DENVER, Col., June 12.—An alarming state 
of affairs exists in Coeur ’d Aléne, Northern 
Idaho. News received here today indicates that 
serious trouble is likely to break out there at any 
time between the Miners’ Union and the law and 
order men who have organized to protect laborers 
in their right to work and the mine-owners in 
their right to employ whom they please. 

A man who incurred the enmity of the Miners’ 
Union was killed there recently, murdered with 
an ax, which was found buried in his skull, and 
the Coroner’s jury returned a verdict of suicide. 

Governor McConnell has made a requisition 
on the Government for arms and has obtained 
several hundred stand. Over 200 volunteers are 
drilling here tonight to prepare for the coming 
conflict, which seems imminent. Idaho has no 
State militia. 


NO CHANGE AT COEUR ’D ALENE. 


Trouble is Feared, However, When Work is 
Resumed at the Mines. 





SPOKANE, Wash, June 13.—There is no 
change in the labor situation it the Coeur ’d 
Aléne mines. The Bunker Hill and the Sullivan 
people are preparing to resume work on a basis 
of $3 aday for miners and $2.50 a day for car- 
men and shovelers, a requisite number of 
citizens having signed a petition pledging them 
support. 

What the result will be is a matter of conjec- 
ture. The Miners’ Union declares that there 
will be no lawlessness, but that the companies 
will not be able to secure men at the cut wages. 
Men well informed respecting the situation, how- 
ever, fear trouble and violence. 


NEVER in the memory of 


The the present generation of 
Presidential voters has there been so little 
Bee. chance for a good Yankee 


guess as to who will be the 
next presidential nominees on the Republican 
and Democratic tickets. The favorites are too 
few and the field too large. Were it not for the 
good old-fashioned national objection to seeing 
any one man serve more times in the Chief Ex- 
ecutive’s chair than its first great occupant, one 
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would take few chances in betting on Cleveland. 
General Washington, however, was President 
only two terms, General Grant could not 
do more, and Mr. Cleveland will hardly 
break the record of his illustrious predecessors. 
In any case it is of little moment as to the Demo- 
cratic nominee. It is to the Republican aspirants 
that the most interest attaches. 

Governor Morton’s fainting fit on Decoration 
Day in New York, it is feared removed him from 
the field. Governor McKinley encountered a 
cold wave lately in his own State. Tom Reed 
is as mum as a clam, and Allison, Sherman, and 
the rest of the perennial candidates, have not 
even begun to take themselves seriously, 

General Harrison seems to be the one and 
only candidate that is active and willing. He 
has retired from the practice of law and is grace- 
fully allowing himself to be seen at swell dinner- 
parties in New York and “close commun- 
ion”’ political chin chins. About so much 
anxiety is expected of a presidential candidate 
but as the situation stands today, General Har- 
rison need give himself no uneasiness. The 
Republican West would feel better satisfied if 
General Harrison would clearly define his posi- 
tion on several of the burning questions of the 
day. The tariff agitation is a back number. | 
think no candidate will be so bold as to attempt 
its resurrection. The country has had a severe 
lesson and is willing to let good enough alone. 
The silver question, the Nicaragua Canal, har- 
bor defenses, arid lands, and the annexation of 
the Hawaiian Islands, are a few of the issues 
in which the Pacific Coast is vitally interested. 
How does General Harrison stand in regard to 
them? The country is willing to trust Harrison 
on his past record, but they would be thankful 
for some newer public utterance. 


A Correction, 


TO THE Editor of the OVERLAND: My atten- 
tion has been called to a error in my article on the 
Committee of Vigilance of 1856, which should be 
corrected. On page 537 of the November issue of 
the OVERLAND, Isay “‘ Ed Bulger e¢ al were ar- 
rested,”’ etc,,— then on page 626 of the Decem- 
ber number, it is stated, ‘‘On July 24th, Martin 
Bulger returned.’”” How “Martin” came to be 
used in place of Ed, 1 am at a loss to understand, 
as | know it was not Martin, asshown. Let it 
be my error or not, it is but proper to make the 
correction, and had it met my eye sooner, it 
would at once have received attention. 

Yours truly, 
Almarin B. Paul. 


The Ascent of Shasta. 


UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, ) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, > 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 6, 1895. } 
Editor Overland Montbly: 

I was much interested in the article “ Path- 
finding up Shasta,” which appears in your issue 
for May, 1895, and would be much obliged if | 
can correct a few statements, and get the facts 
started right once again. 

With Tom Watson, each taking a saddle 
mule, —‘‘Croppie ’’ and ‘‘Dynamite,’””— we made 
the ascent to the summit, Sept. 10, 1883, by 
what is now known as the “Stewart trail,” 
named after Ed. D. Stewart, who was a member 
of the party, and whom | intended to take with 
me instead of Watson, but I was obliged to send 
Stewart with the mail to Berryvale P. O. (Sisson). 
Stewart crossed Kon-wak-i-ton Caiion, signifying 
Mud Creek, in the Wintun language,— and made 
his way by the route since taken by other parties 
and Mr. Meredith. 

I will state also that | was in charge of a topo- 
graphical party of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
and some of the party before and afterwards 
made the ascent on foot by the ‘‘ Stewart trail,” 
for the purposes of our work. 

By tacking along and avoiding any rushing of 
the speed of our animals, we rode all the way to 
the foot of the cliff beyond the ‘*Lunch Rock,” 
which is at about 13,000 feet altitude. We were 
fresh as when we started and the animals were 
in good shape. This cliff, of about 200 feet in 
height, presents the only real obstacle to animals 
in the ascent, but there is a chute, up and through 
which by a little patience the animals were easily 
taken. We were on foot, and kept going up to a 
good ianding the length of the lariat, then at the 
word the mules would scramble up after us. My 
mule ‘‘Dynamite,” was a very sure-footed an- 
imal, but very determined to take his time, so 
Watson went ahead, and at a little distance to 
avoid the rolling of loose stones. When the cliff 
was surmounted, and after a good “blow,” 
without any apparent mercy to the mules, we 
took to the saddle and rode around to the hot 
springs at the base of the apex. I found Watson 
there, who had been to the top with ‘‘Croppie.”’ 

One of our party, Mr. Wm. B. Hester, who 
went up to make barometric observations the 
same day, and who had passed me upon his re- 
turn, told me he had seen Watson with the mule 
at the signal. So except for the name of it, | 
was Satisfied ‘that a saddle-animal had been 
taken to the signal. However. | scrambled up 
the slope, followed by the faithful ‘‘ Dynamite,” 
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who without. any hesitation walked the thin 
spur leading to the signal, and to it he was 
tied while I entered the record among the in- 
scriptions. 

We returned to camp without any accident, 
taking a more direct route, and half sliding 
nearly all the way, which from the signal took 
only three hours, a descent of seven thousand 
feet. 

If any one desires to repeat such an enterprise, 
take Stewart with you, if your animals are green 
in scrambling work among rocks, give them a 
good shoeing with sharp shoes and then a little 
practice, and remember that you have to learn 
to be patient, ‘‘ don’t rush,” and keep moving. 

The eastern side of Mount Shasta is very 
beautiful and interesting, and a party can find a 
great deal of interest and delight in the deep 
caiions, waterfalls, and glaciers. Several days 
can be profitably occupied before the ascent is 


attempted. 
Gilbert Thompson. 


General James F. Curtis. 


SINCE General Curtis, who figures prominently 
in the article on the Coeur d’ Aléne labor troubles, 
has been made the subject of bitter attacks, polit- 
ical and otherwise, for his activity in that mat- 
ter, it seems proper to add to the facts mentioned 
by Lieutenant French the following biographical 
notes: 

General Curtis was born in Boston, in 1825. 
He left there for California in the year 1848, and 
has resided upon the Pacific Coast most of the 
time since. 

His ancestors since 1635 have been distin- 
guished in the history of New England. His 
father held a commission in the U. S. Navy 
during the war of 1812, and participated in many 
of the sea fights of that period. He was a lieu- 
tenant on the frigate Constitution in her action 
with the British ships Cyane and Levant and 
was attached to the frigate Chesapeake at the 
time of her action with the British frigate 
Shannon. 

In the early times of California, General 
Curtis took a prominent part. We find him 
operating the steamboat Tehama in 1851, be- 
tween San Francisco and Stockton; mining in 
Calaveras County, and merchandising in San 
Francisco. He was a prominent member of the 
Vigilance Committee of 1853 and 1856. Was 
captain of alight battery then known as First 
California Guards. He then served two years 
Chief of Police of San Francisco. 


In 1859, as Captain of a company of volunteer 
cavalry, he made a vigorous and successful 
campaign under the leadership of the famous 
Colonel Jack Hays, against the Piute Indians of 
Nevada. 

On the breaking out of the Rebellion he re- 
cruited a regiment of Californians and was 
appointed its major. In 1864 he was promoted 
to the colonelcy of the Fourth Regiment, Cali- 
fornia Volunteer Infantry, and commanded that 
regiment till the closeof the war. This regiment 
saw much service, its field of operation being from 
Colville, Washington, on the north, to Arizona 
and the Mexican line on the extreme south, and 
included various engagements with the Spokane 
Indians, the Piutes, the Humboldts and Apaches. 
In all these affairs his conduct was approved by 
his commanding officers. During the war period 
there was a strong disloyal element in southern 
California and southern Oregon, and General 
Curtis received the written encomiums of his su- 
perior officers for the able manner in which he 
handled this element. 

In 1865, he was commissioned by President 
Johnson Brigadier-General by brevet, for faith- 
ful and meritorious services during the war. 

In 1880, he visited Europe in the employ of the 
Hinkley Locomotive Company of Boston, and 
spent some time studying the improved system 
of manufacturing locomotives in that country. 

In 1885, he came to Idaho in the employ of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company to examine and 
survey possible routes for the extension of their 
system. He reported a route by the way of the 
Malheur River and Harney Valley, through 
Beckwith’s Pass to Sacramento. He also sur- 
veyed a road up the Weiser River to the Seven 
Devils country. In the spring of 1887 he selected 
the route of the Boise and Nampa branch, and 
under his management this road was completed 
and opened in the fall of that year. 

General Curtis is a member of Phil. Sheridan 
Post, Grand Army of the Republic, and of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, California 
Commandery. 

In politics General Curtis has always been a 
Republican, having cast his first vote for Gen- 
eral John C. Frémont in 1856. 

It will be seen that he has always been loyal 
and untiring in the discharge of duty, even in 
the hardest service; and this feature of his 
character has enabled him to achieve marked 
success in the management of affairs in the 
North, and at the same time has exposed him to 
the fire of unscrupulous enemies, who object to 
having duty performed and the law enforced. 
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The Completed Standard Dictionary.’ 


IT IS not a modest name that Messrs. Funk & 
Wagnalls chose for their Dictionary. With so 
many dictionaries in the field,and two such notable 
recent ones as the Century and the International, 
it was a pretty bold thing to put out a new one 
at all, and a still bolder to call it the Standard 
Dictionary. But when the first volume was 
published last year, nobody of all the thousands 
of reviewers was found to quarrel with the name, 
and still less will there be, now that the whole 
work is in hand. 

For it is too evident to be questioned that the 
publishers were prepared to back up the name 
they had chosen by an expenditure of time, and 
thought, and money, so lavish that it may fairly 
be claimed that the result is as nearly perfect as 
human skill and knowledge can make it in these 
closing years of the nineteenth century. Nearly 
a million dollars was spent before a single copy 
was put on the market, and 247 specialists and 500 
readers were employed on the work. Itis not too 
much to say that this corps contained the best 
scholarship that America and the English speak- 
ing world can muster. To read their names and 
the department assigned to eack is in general to 
learn who is the most eminent mani {i that subject. 

Volume One has been in daily use in this office 
for a year, and has during that time weaned the 
editorial force from all other dictionaries. The 
subject of Western words was given to Mr. H. 
H. Bancroft, and the completeness and accuracy 
with which he has endowed it in that department 
makes the book the first requisite for the literary 
man on the Pacific Slope. 

The two volume scheme is most satisfactory. 
The book is not so large as to be clumsy, and 


‘Standard Dictionary «f the English Language. Funk 


& Wagnalls: New York: 1895. 
Ito 
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yet no time is lost in picking out the required 
volume from a number. 

He will be a bold man indeed that shall for 
many years to come undertake to make a better 
dictionary. 


-—- = 


Hittell’s Book on the Papacy.? 


THIS is a strong indictment of an institution 
which has become part of the working force of 
the world today. Mr. Hittell has brought to- 
gether with infinite pains all the evil that has 
come with the long struggle of Rome, first to 
secure political power and then to retain it. He 
wisely and most properly, not being a theologian, 
leaves the theological question alone, and in this 
he sets an excellent example by which many 
another writer on the Papacy might profit. His 
quarrel seems to be the old one of politics. He 
does not spare the lash nor mince his words. 
With many of his statements it is likely that 
many Roman Catholics will agree, for they are 
not blind to the wrongs done under the name of 
religion; with other of his statements, not they 
alone but many thinking Protestants will seri- 
ously disagree. 

The author claims that he is not so much anti- 
Catholic as he is anti-Papist, and there certainly 
is some difference between the terms. The Ultra- 
montanes are in the ascendancy, but they cer- 
tainly are not the true spokesmen and represen- 
tatives of the whole of that great Church. The 
liberal Catholic is a person who has to be 
reckoned with; Mr. Hittell would seem to point 
to him as the only possible hope of the Roman 
Church. 

It is well that we dwell in a free country, else 
the author might be hastened to that unwelcome 
abode where without doubt every Papist who 


2The Papacy. By John S. Hittell. San Francisco : 1895 

















shall take up this book will readily and heartily 
consign him. Mr. Hittell is one of ourselves, and 
through a long course of years has been known 
for his charity. He has certainly placeda heavy 
strain upon that virtue. The thought naturally 
arises, Cui bono? Such a tirade does not affect 
Rome. She is well used to it. It can but help 
to inflame the passion of many who, unlike the 
gifted author, cannot separate the political from 
the spiritual. And yet, one useful end this book 
may serve. It is a perfect compendium of all the 
historical objections to Rome and her interference 
with worldly things: in one volume we have 
what hitherto took a wide range of reading to 
gather together. To the local A. P. A. alike as to 
the Y. M. I., it should prove interesting; to the 
one bringing much needed scholarship to the aid 
of stern fact, to the other throwing down a de- 
finite challenge which the learned men amongst 
the order should not be slow to take up. A use- 
ful and suggestive appendix brings a remarkably 
readable book of unadorned facts to a close. 


Ebers’s Cleopatra.' 


THE eminent historical novelist, Georg Ebers, 
has woven a romance out of the lives of Cleo- 
patra and Antony that is as remarkable as it is 
surprising. Were the author not the greatest 
Egyptologist of his day, one would hardly take 
his portrayal of the character of Cleopatra seri- 
ously. The world knows the Egyptian Queen 
as Shakspere presents her and as history por- 
trays her, not as a devoted wife, mother, and 
ruler. Ebers does not deny her love of show 
and dress, or her unparalleled extravagance, but 
he excuses it all on the plea that she was best 
pleasing her subjects in so doing. He does not, 
however, in this novel always agree in his esti- 
mate of Cleopatra with his historical and des- 
criptive account of Egypt that was brought out 
some years ago under the title of ‘‘Picturesque 
Egypt.”? Cleopatra may have been patriotic, 
intellectual, and capable of deep love for her 
children, but the verdict of the world is against 
her and the record of her life is not one that 
leaves much chance for the student to come to 
any more charitable conclusion. The story as a 
story is hardly equal in interest to ‘‘Uarda,”’ or 
“‘An Egyptian Princess,” still like them, it re- 
veals a perfect familiarity with the manner and 
life of the times, and is valuable as a side light 
on history. 


By Georg Ebers. New York: D. Appleton 


! Cleopatra. 
1894. 


and Company: 


Two vols., $1 each. 
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Ebers’s work in any form will always repay 
the reading, and while one may not always agree 
with his conclusions one cannot help but feel 
benefited. The translation of Cleopatra from the 
German has been admirably done by Mary J. 
Safford. 


Briefer Notice. 


Golf in America® by James P. Lee, is a prac- 
tical manual of what to most Americans is a new 
game, but which in England is fast taking its 
place beside cricket as a national game. The 
author talks of the origin of the game, tracing it 
to Scotland in 1864, and carrying its history 
down through England to the formation of the 
United States Golf Association. He then dis- 
cusses its advantages and drawbacks, explains 
its technical terms, and has some advice to be- 
ginners. The book is well illustrated and 
printed, and cannot but be of value to all golfers 
and those desiring to learn. 





Mr. Frank Sands is the author of a charm- 
ingly written and well printed little book on 
Santa Barbara entitled Santa Barbara at a Glance* 
which is “fa compendium of reliable information 
for citizens, sojourners, and strangers.”’ Mr. 
Sands discusses in a popular style ‘‘ Santa Bar- 
bara as a Summer Resort,”’ ‘‘The Flower Fes- 
tival,’”” and answers “‘A Hundred Questions”’ 
relative to climate, land, and products. Besides 
the matter already mentioned there are several 
poems and a number of attractive half tones of 
the city and mission. It is a valuable work for 
residents and home seekers. 


Tan Pile Jim‘ is a story for boys of a Yankee 
waif among the bluenoses of Nova Scotia. The 
tale is without merit or originality, even its des- 
criptions of village life in Nova Scotia are barren 
of interest. The author in trying to write down to 
his readers makes the mistake of going far below 
the intelligence and appreciation of the average 
wide-awake boy of today. The conversation 
and remarks that are put in the mouth of Jim 
are vulgar rather than amusing. The publishers 
should have at least used the blue pencil freely 
before putting the story in type. 


2Golf in America. By James P. Lee. Dodd, Mead & 
Co: New York: i-gs. 

3Santa Barbara ata Glance. By Franks Sands. 
Barbara, Cal.: 1895. 3:c 


4Tan Pile Jim. By B. Freeman Ashley. Laird & Lee. 
Chicago: 1894. 
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Arthur McEwen’s Letter which has within less 
than a year made an international reputation. 
announces in its issue of June 15th its disconti- 
nuance from lack of adequate support. This is 
a reflection on San Francisco and California. 
There is no style of writing that holds the interest 
of the reader like the feuilleton, when it is well 
done. Arthur McEwen is by far the strongest 
writer of his class on this Coast and one of the 
strongest in the world today. People will read 
whatever he writes as long as he writes, which in 
itself ought to be enough to make any paper 
a success. 
* ™ * 

Of Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman’s lecture before 
The Geographical Society of California, May 
31st, 95, at Golden Gate Hall, on “Johore and 
the Malay Peninsula,” the city papers com- 
mented as follows: 

« . . . Laughter as well as applause 
was aroused by the remarks, which were fre- 
quently humorous and always bright. zs 

Chronicle. 

«  . . . Mr. Wildman’s lecture took about 
an hour and a half in the delivery, and to judge 
from the applause, was highly interesting to the 
audience. . ~ Com 

“  . . . He delivers his information ina 
pleasant, easy style, and his journalistic training 
developed itself in the maintenance of a strong 
measure of interest throughout. Wave. 


* 
* * 


Macmillan & Co. will publish in May, under 
the title Studies of Men, a selection from articles 
contributed by Mr. G. W. Smalley to the New 
York Tribune. Among the subjects may be men- 
tioned Cardinal Newman, Lord Tennyson, 
Prince Bismarck, the late master of Balliol, Lord 
Roseberry, Mr. Balfour, Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, Mr. Froude, and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
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Mr. Stewart Culin, the ditector of the Mu- 
seum of Archeology of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, whose work in this line is familiar to 
OVERLAND readers, is about to publish a work 
on Korean Games, with notes on the correspond- 
ing games of China and Japan. Mr. Frank 
Cushing of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, will contribute a commentary. The 
book will be illustrated with numerous full-page 
colored illustrations after designs by Korean art- 
ists, and with text pictures in black and white 
from native Chinese and Japanese sketches. 


* 
* * 


The Midland Montbly for June, ’95, contains 
a charmingly written sketch by Mrs. Mary J. 
Reid, author of several literary articles in late 
numbers of the OVERLAND, on “Julia C. R. 
Dorr and Some of Her Poet Contemporaries.” 


* si * 


Other Books Received. 


Neighbor Jackwood. By J. T. Trowbridge, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard: 1895. For sale by 
William Doxey: $.50. 

The Blue and the Gray. By Oliver Optic. 
Ibid. 


*Lisbeth Wilson. By Eliza Nelson Blair. 
Ibid. For sale by Whittaker & Ray Co. 


A Seventh Child. By John Strange Winter. 
J. Sewlyn Tait & Sons: Chicago: 1894. 
Melting Snows. By Prince Schoenaich-Caro- 


lath. Translated by Margaret Symonds. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co.: 1895. 


Cash vs. Coin. By Edward Wisner. Chi- 
cago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.: 1895. 25¢. 


Letters of Celia Thaxter. Edited by A. F. & 
R. L. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
1895. 
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